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use EPP * 


for low-cost 
effective control of 


red spider mites 
aphids 

flea beetles 

thrips 

leafhopper nymphs 
cabbage caterpillar 
AND MANY OTHER PESTS 


Some users are saving from /3 to 2 

of the cost of insecticides and insecticide 
application by using TEPP exclusively. 
With efficient TEPP, fewer applications 
are needed and crop losses are 


reduced to a minimum. 


Another big advantage of TEPP is that 
it kills pests but leaves no poisonous 
residue. Farmers spray one day and 
harvest poison-free crops 48 hours later! 
Swift-acting, powerful TEPP stops 

those last-minute infestations that can 


devastate a fine crop. 


TEPP is available 1) as a liquid con- 
centrate, 2) as a stabilized dust, and 
3) combined with other active 
ingredients. For quick kills and cleaner 
crops, specify TEPP formulations 

from your supplier. 


means pest-free crops 
poison-free crops 


*Tetraethyl Pyrophosphate is made from triethyl Phos- 
phate—an Eastman chemical. TEPP is not made by 
Easfman. For the names of manufacturers of TEPP, write 
to Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Chemicals Division, 
Kingsport, Tennessee. 


Eastman 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. Sales representative tor TENNESSEE EASTMAN COMPANY, division of EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
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Make Budget Dollars Work Harder For You ... : 
SHOP THE EASY NASCO WAY | 
ror Greater Profits | 


TEST YOUR SOIL 


source * a wide range of teaching aids, 
equipment and Ag _ supplies 


Instruction 

You'll save money. Save time by shopping 

through our pages filled with upplies 
made by reliable, well-known manufac 

turers. 


Based on the Spurway Method give you more—] DAISY 
much more —for less. Designed for the use of non- CATTLE MARKERS 


chemists; easy, quick, inexpensive. 


Large 2" solid brass plate > 

with 40” chains Stamped .* 

numbers. Ring fastener 
THE SIMPLEX Specify numbers desired 

Order C120, $13.25 per dozen, 

postpaid, 


Practical for use in any locality, re- FILMSTRIP FILE CABINET 


quires no waiting, allows for frequent, 
F 112-E-1 yearly tests. Contains all the solutions 
and apparatus necessary for 100 to 
300 soil tests for each of 15 important 
soil chemicals, including trace elements, 
plus tissue tests for Nitrates, Phos- 
phorus and Potassium. $49.50 F.O.B. 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


THE Junior SIMPLEX 


This soil test outfit contains all the ma- 
terials and solutions necessary to make 
100 to 300 tests for each of 6 soil chem- 
icals plus tissue tests for Nitrogen, 
Phosphorus and Potassium. $33.50 
F.O.B. Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


THE SIMPLEX 


This soil test outfit is designed for the 


(om! 


Six drawers hold 270 films in individual compart 


: ments. Gree finist etal cabinet ubber fee 
smaller grower. It contains 100 tests for 12%” high by 10” wide by 1514” deep. Weighs 
each of 5 soil elements plus tissue tests 25 Ibs 
for Nitrogen, Phosphorus and Potas- N52-270 $35.60 
sium. $25.50 F.O.B. Fort Atkinson, DELUXE FILMSTRIP AND 2” x 2” SLIDE 
Wisconsin. CABINET. Functional library plan for filmstrips 

and 2 x 2's. Holds 180 filmstriy 1 ula de 
or 1152 ready-mount Finished beautif ir 
hammerloid gray. Weighs ® Ib 
TEST FOR SOIL ACIDITY 
Soiltex is used to determine: when the soil needs lime 


tation of soils and the effects of fertilizing and watering 
on acidity, The kit contains complete equipment and in Handy for farm us« Heavy duty 
structions for making approximately 100 determinations ° 9 
for soil acidity. $1.50 each postpaid a Weighs 200 Ibs Accurate Ad 
Solutions replacements available on all Simplex Soil Test > > ro 
justable pointer can be set at 
P to balance bag or pails. Order E2 

Soil Test Outfits DISTRIBUTED BY $5.85 postpaid. 

and Soiltex 


Monufactured by The NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
EDWARDS LABORATORY SUPPLY COMPANY ONE FREE BOOK * DESK COPY 


more, you get one fr 


| F 115-E-4 when the soil contains sufficient lime, the best crop adap a HANSON VIKING SCALES 


and a 12% discount. Over 700 titles to choose 
from 


LATEST BOOKS—LARGEST CHOICE 


If you don’t have a copy of the latest NASCO book cata 
log, write for yours today. You'll be interested in |ooking 


over the newest books offered in the NASCO book catalog FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


For more information from advertisers circle page numbers on ad Index, page 60 
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Make Your Slides 
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Are We Developing Farmers 
Who Can Think W.F. Stewart 20 


FFA Boys Cook ’n Sew . . Ralph Mowery 24 
| NACAA News 


Visual Aids 


.. Jay Partridge 28 
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1953 Annual Salary Summary 


A Practical Irrigation 
L. C. Brown 


Measure Irrigation Water 
A. J. Hamman and Phil J. Patterson 


Field Reports on 


the NVATA 1. C. Hale 48 


50 


Teacher’s Farm Shop ..T. J. Wakeman 56 
What's New In Irrigation Equipment . . 
Helpful Booklets 

That Reminds Me ....... . 


For What It’s Worth .H. L. Schalier 


The ad index will be found on page 60 


THE COVER PHOTO for this issue 
was supplied by Phil J. Patterson, Colo- 
rado A & M College. 

The picture, with Rodney H. Tucker, 
Colorado A & M extension agronomist 
on the left, was taken following the 
National Grasslands Congress in Penn- 
sylvania last summer. The gentleman 
in shorts, not a refugee from a golf 
course, is R. L. Davidson, agronomist 
from the Union of South Africa. 

Each year many foreign agricultural 
workers visit the United States. This 
picture shows the tremendous interest 
that these foreign workers have in our 
efficient and progressive agricultural 
system. 


SEPTEMBER WILL BE a big month 
for Better Farming Methods, and for 
you, too! 

We celebrate our 25th anniversary in 
| September. 

It was back in September, 1928, that 
the first issue of this magazine appeared, 
then called Better Farm Equipment and 
Methods. 

We want you to keep this issue in 
mind. We have 10 of your outstanding 
leaders who have prepared a complete 
review of your field during the past 25 
years. They are also predicting some of 
the things that may come during the 
| next 25 years. 
| Keep this issue in mind! You no 
| doubt will want to keep it as a memento 


Just Between Us 


Herb Schaller, editor, chats with Durell Davis, 
member of the editorial staff, Poultry Tribune 
magazine, and former poultry extension spe- 
cialist in Alabama. 


of the greatest year in the history of 
agricultural education. 

The Future Farmers of America cele- 
brate their 25th anniversary this year 
and the 50th anniversary of extension 
farm demonstration work is being ob- 
served. 


HERE IS A PREVIEW of some of the 
articles coming next month. 

The second in a series on “Make Slides 
Worth-While” will be included. I think 
this series of articles will be of tre- 
mendous help and interest to you. 

Then W. J. McCoy, county agent, Ben- 
son, Minn., has prepared a story on his 
experience in writing a farm column. 
He received recognition last year 
having the outstanding weekly farm 
column in Minnesota. 
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i virulent 
does not introduce 
VAC 
TRUE-* 
virus to your farm = 
eliminates spec 
TRUE-Y 
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TRUE-Y 
TIE-VAC uses stat 
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for all sw! = 
requires less set ‘ 

‘our 

re you do you 

with RI vac. 
. Vaccinating at Saving 


APRIL 


Now is the TIME 
to vaccinate your spring pigs 
with TRUE-VAC BEFORE the incidence of 
hog cholera starts to rise. Fresh stocks of 
TRUE-VAC are ready at your local dealers— 


to meet this seasonal demand. 
get YOUR Supply 


TODAY! 


‘th the § rum Balane 


4 


RABBIT ~ PASSED e PORCINE 
MODIFIED LIVE-VIRUS VACCINE 
IN FIELD TESTS ON THOUSANE 


In TRUE-VAC you have an advanced, safe product for 
your own use—an immunizing agent that overcomes drawbacks 
of common methods previously used—one that can be 
administered easily by the livestock owner according to 
simple directions on every bottle. And because with 2cc. of 
FRUE-VAC you add the “plus” assurance of 10 cc. of 
Safety Serum Balancer, you get a sate, solid immunity 

no undesirable post-vaccination reactions 


SEND FoR AWCHOR 
NEW TRUE-VAC 
FOLDER 


with 


ANCHOR SERUM CO. 


South St. Joseph, Mo. 
I want the facts on TRUE-VAC 


Please send my copy of Anchor's 
new folder to 
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Try New, Slow-Soluble 
TRACE ELEMENTS 


F-T-E 


Make sure your crops are getting 
the vital trace elements they need 
for healthy growth and _ bigger 
yields. These vital plant minerals 
now can be introduced into your 
soil in a new, slow-soluble form 
called FTE (Fritted Trace Ele- 
ments). F'TE is nontoxic and stays 
in the plant root area throughout 
the entire growing season. 

FTE contains iron, manganese, 
copper, zinc, boron and molybde- 
num... the trace elements your 
crops need. Where trace element 
deficiencies exist, normal fertilizers 
do not supply these minerals. FTE 
not only supplies these minerals 
but also keeps them available to 
the growing crops, all season. 


APPLICATION 


FTE is now available in 1-lb. cans 
orin 5 and 50-lb. bags through E. J. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
garden product distributors. Normal 
application is 1 lb. /400 sq. ft. 
FTE is also available as an addi- 
tive in commercial fertilizers. Look 
for “FTE” on bags or labels. For 
further information, write Ferro 
Corporation, Cleveland 5 


5, Ohio. 
In Canada, write Ferro Enamels 
(Canada) Ltd., Oakville, Ontario. 


Oo 


F-T-E 


(Fritted Trace Elements) 


* Patent applied for 
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WEED CONTROL-—Studies for the past seven years show that 2,4-D used as pre- 
emergence, post-emergence, and lay-by sprays will control weeds, reduce labor, 
and increase yields. An estimated cost for the three sprays is about $2.25 per acre. 
Yield increase depends on variety planted, and fertilization and soil type. Experi- 
mentally, yields have increased from 10 to 40 bushels per acre with chemical weed 
control, according to the University of Delaware. 


FEED SUGAR—Feeding sugar to beef cattle and hogs just a few days before 
slaughter increases meat flavor and dressing percentages, according to tests 
at the Utah Agricultural Experiment Station. Dressing percentages of cattle 
fed sugar in addition to their regular ration three days before slaughter im- 
proved from 59.6 to 61.3 percent. The keeping quality of all meat was im- 
proved. Hogs fed sugar from three days to two weeks before slaughter gained 
4.6 percent in dressing percentages. 


ORCHARD GRASS—Over 4,300 orchard grass seedlings which show varying de- 
grees of resistance to rust have been set in the field for further study at Virginia 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Rust is one of the three major diseases that seri- 
ously damage orchard grass. These diseases may kill the plants, but more often 
cause the leaves to turn brown prematurely and die. 


NEWCASTLE DISEASE—Newcastle disease in poultry can evidently spread 


through the air like the common human cold, report University of Wisconsin 
scientists. An infected chicken can spread the virus in the air for one or two 
days before actual disease symptoms appear. When the birds were infected 
with Newcastle, virus appeared in the air exhaled by the chickens as early 
as the third day after infection. Healthy chickens were definitely infected 
by letting them breathe a mixture of virus and air. 


SHEEP DISEASE—An outbreak of a disease known as “Scrapie” has occurred 
in California. The disease is caused by a filtrable virus of the brain, spinal cord, 
and spleen. A long incubation period is the outstanding characteristic of the virus. 
This may take from 18 months to two or three years or more. The disease can 
be transmitted through infected pastures and mating. No treatment is known. 


USDA 


CATTLE GRUB CONTROL—In exploratory research, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture scientists succeeded in killing cattle grubs by injecting the livestock with 
insecticides. Although each of the three chemicals tested—aldrin, dieldrin, and 
lindane—destroyed this pest that spends much of its life inside the bodies of cattle, 
all results are preliminary. The practical use of chemical injections to control cattle 
grubs on farm or ranch is now no more than a future possibility. Injected as a solu- 
tion beneath the animal’s skin, the insecticides are carried by the bloodstream. 


BLUE-TONGUE—The sheep disease known as blue-tongue has been identi- 
fied in the United States, in California, for the first time. Blue-tongue is a 
virus disease of sheep spread by biting insects such as sand flies. There is no 
evidence that it can be spread by contact. Blue-tongue is characterized first 
by fever and lassitude, followed by swelling and inflammation of the nose, 
tongue, gums, and throat. The animal becomes stiff and lame, and at this 
stage the symptoms are slightly similar to those of foot-and-mouth disease. 


VEGETABLE SITUATION—Prospect of continued strong demand in 1953 is ex- 
pected to lead many farmers to increase acreages of many commercial vegetables 
for fresh market, some vegetables grown for commercial canning and freezing, 
potatoes, sweetpotatoes, dry edible beans, and dry field peas. Even though demand 
remains strong, substantial increases in production in 1953 would mean consider- 
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CLIP HERE. SAVE THIS AD AS A GUIDE TO THE RIGHT PRODUCT FOR EVERY PEST PROBLEM IN YOUR COVER SPRAYS 


Orchard Brand Products 

for fruit growers include: 
GENITOX* DDT PRODUCTS 
GENITHION* PARATHION PRODUCTS 
BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE 

LINDANE 


LEAD ARSENATE (Standard and Astringent) 


GENITE* ORGANIC MITICIDES 
DDD (TDE) PRODUCTS 

NICOTINE SULFATE 
METHOXYCHLOR 

TEPP 

SPRAYCOP* COPPER FUNGICIDES 
ORGANIC FUNGICIDES 

MERCURY FUNGICIDES 


DRITOMIC* AND MICRO*-DRITOMIC 
SULFUR FUNGICIDES 


WEED KILLERS 


Other Products 

Stafast* and Sta-sett (Pre-harvest Sprays) 
Stafast Fruit Thinner 

Filmfast* Spreader-sticker 


Genifilm* Spreader-sticker 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
+G. C. Trade-mark 


The Right Product 
For Every Pest Problem! 


WHATEVER PEST CONTROL problem this 
coming season brings... there’s the 
right Orchard Brand Product to do 
the job for you. Each was developed 
out of intensive laboratory research. 
Each has been proven by performance 
in leading commercial orchards. 


For Scab: 


CLIP THIS AD and take it to your Orchard 
Brand dealer. It will be a handy guide 
in buying the right products to use in 
your cover sprays. 

For example, here are the recom- 
mended spray materials for use on 
Apples. 


* Ferbam Spray Powder 


(organic fungicide containing 76% ferric dimethyl 


dithiocarbamate) 


Micro Dritomic Sulfur (wettable sulfur) 


Puratized Apple Spray and Puratized Agricultural Spray 
(organic mercury fungicides) 


For Mites: 


Genite 883 Spray Powder 


(p-chloropheny! p-chlorobenzene 50%) 
Genithion P-15 Spray Powder 

(contains 15% Parathion) 

15% Aramite Spray Powder 

Aramite EM-2 Emulsifiable Concentrate 


For Curculio: 


50% Methoxychlor Spray Powder 
Dieldrin EM 1'/, Emulsifiable Concentrate 


(up to first cover only) 


50% Dieldrin Spray Powder (up to first cover only) 
* Genithion P-15 Spray Powder 
Lead Arsenate, Standard and Astringent 


For Codling Moth: 


* Genitox $-50 and $-75 Spray Powders 
(contain 50% and 75% DDT) 

* Lead Arsenate, Standard and Astringent 

* Genithion P-15 Spray Powder 


For Red-banded Leaf Roller: 
* 50% Dieldrin Spray Powder 


Lead Arsenate, Standard and Astringent 


* Genithion P-15 Spray Powder 


For Aphids: . 


Nicotine Sulfate Solution 


* Genithion P-15 Spray Powder 


GENERAL 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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growing crops 


June is a great month for crop growth 
in most sections of America. It’s the 
time when soil and sun and moisture 
conditions are likely to be so right that 
yeu can almost see your crops growing. 
Especially if they are getting additional 
growth elements from plant food, to 
supplement the natural nutrients your 
soil supplies. 


If you are feeding your crops and pas- 
tures any of Swift’s Plant Foods—RED 
STEER, BLENN, BRIMM, VIGORO* 
C-G, or PASTURGRO—we hope you 
have left a check strip in each field. 
Then you can really see the difference 
the right plant food makes. The rich, 
healthy color... the extra growth... 
the strong, wide-spreading root systems 

_ all of which point to higher yields at 
harvest time. 


There is a reason why Swift's Plant 
Foods help you grow bigger, higher 
grading crops. It is the way they are 
made. All the growth elements are 
given a complete mechanical mixing. 
And then Swift gives them a complete 
chemical processing. As a result you 
get a plant food that is exceptionally 
uniform. It distributes evenly through 
your machines to give each plant its full 
share of nutrients. And the growth ele- 
ments are chemically hitched so that 
they do not separate out as your ma- 
chines joggle over the fields. 


Headquarters for information 


In your work, in farm youth projects, 
or on your farm, you may have use for 
further information on plant foods and 
their uses. 


If so you'll find a visit with your 
Authorized Swift Agent or dealer worth 
your while. He either has the informa- 
tion or can get it for you promptly. 
When ordering plant remember 
to order Swift’s for top results. 


foods, 


Swift's brand 
complete plant food, 


Vigoro is name for a 
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ably lower prices than those received for 
1952 crops. A seven percent increase over 
1952 in the total production of commer- 
cial vegetables for fresh market harvest 
| in the first quarter of 1953 has resulted 
in substantially lower prices to growers 
than a year earlier. 


NEW WEED KILLERS—Seven 
new compounds that hold unusual 
promise as chemical weed killers 
for use in major crops are reported 
by plant scientists of the USDA. 
Before the new chemicals are rec- 
ommended to farmers for wide- 
spread use, however, both funda- 
mental and applied research studies 
under field conditions are needed 
to determine their proper use. Us- 
ing materials supplied by the chem- 
ical industry, the scientists studied 
the effects of more than 300 com- 
pounds in controlling grasses and 
broadleaved weeds in 30 different 
crops. Five of the compounds—all 
carbamate derivatives—show ex- 
cellent promise as pre-emergence 
treatments for control of weeds in 
cotton, soybeans, and other crops. 


EQ-53-—-EQ-53, the moth-proofing form- 
ula for protecting washable woolens de- 
| veloped by USDA scientists, has not been 
recommended for use on furs, suits, coats, 
and other woolens and materials that 
| cannot be washed, USDA reiterated. EQ- 
53 is a solution containing the insecti- 
cide DDT that can be added directly to 
the wash or rinse water in the wash- 
ing machine. Such washable woolens as 
| blankets, sweaters, and socks are im- 
pregnated with DDT as they are washed 
| or rinsed. 


TIMELY X-DISEASE TIP—The 
recent discovery that X-disease in 
vattle can be caused by machinery 
lubricants makes it important that 
cattle be kept from grease racks, 
machinery sheds and oil drums. 


| ANTIBIOTICS IN POULTRY—Chicks 
raised in new, clean quarters and fed a 
normal diet grow more efficiently than 
chicks fed an antibiotic in “old” quarters, 
previously used for chick raising, accord- 
ing to tests recently concluded by the 
| U.S. Department of Agriculture. And 
both groups grow more efficiently than 
| chicks kept in an old environment with- 
out the antibiotic. Results of the tests in- 
dicate that antibiotics stimulate growth 
by giving partial protection to the chick 
(especially in old quarters), during the 
weeks just after hatching while it is 
| adjusting to the harmful bacteria. 
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Coming Events 


May 10—National 4-H Sunday. 

June 1-20—Negro Regional Extension 
summer school, Prairie View A & M Col- 
lege, Prairie View, Tex. 

June 4-5—Ohio FFA convention, Colum- 
bus, O. 

June 8-15—Sixth annual regional 4-H 
club camp for Negro boys and girls, Ken- 
tucky State College, Frankfort. 

June 8-26—Central Regional Extension 
summer school, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

June 10-12—TIllinois FFA state conven- 
tion, Auditorium, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 

June 14-17—ASAE 46th annual meeting, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

June 15-17—Illinois state conference of 
vocational agriculture instructors, Urbana. 

June 15-18—Virginia FFA state con- 
vention, Virginia Politechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg. 

June 15-19—Florida state FFA conven- 
tion, Geneva Hotel, Daytona Beach, Fla. 

June 17-24—National 4-H Club Camp, 
Washington, D. C. 

June 24—33rd annual Ohio Poultry Day, 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 

June 25—2nd annual Ohio Turkey Day, 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 

June 29-July 17—Southern Regional Ex 
tension summer school, University of Ar 
kansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

July 6-10—White Vocational Agricul 
tural Instructors conference, Virginia Poly 
technic Institute, Blacksburg. 

July 6-24—Northeastern Regional Ex 
tension summer school, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

July 13-15—Annual meeting, American 
Association of Agricultural College Edi 
tors, University of California, Berkeley. 

July 19-25—10th National Farm Safety 
Week. 

July 20-August 7—Western Regional 
Extension summer school, Colorado A & M, 
Fort Collins. 

July 29-August 17—Southern Regional 
Extension summer school, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville. 

September 18-19—National Soil Conser- 
vation Field Days and Plowing Contest, 
Eau Claire county, Eau Claire, Wis. 

October 3-10—National Cattle 
Congress, Waterloo, Ia. 

October 5-7—National FFA Dairy Cat 
tle and Dairy Products 
Waterloo, Ia. 

October 10-17—First International Dai- 
ry Show, International Amphitheatre, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 

October 12-15—National FFA 
tion, Kansas City, Mo. 

October 13-16—Nationa! 
Poultry and Livestock 
Kansas City, Mo. 

October 22-24—Eighth annual Waterloo 
Meat Animal Show, National Dairy Cattle 
Congress Grounds, Waterloo, Ia. 
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It’s Here! For a Golden 
Home Harvest in ’53... 


NEW MODEL 66 


Now...!In the New 
ALL-CROP Harvester 
New SIX-FOOT header. 

New sturdier SIX-BAT reel, 
for smoother feeding action. 

New STEP-UP straw rack, 
handles a heavier volume, 
separates faster and cleaner. 

New rotary flail-type Straw 
Spreader — optional extra 
equipment. 

New Center Suspension 
Spring for header mounting, 
with quick-cleanout openings 
on lower draper housing. 


Hydraulic header lift, con- 
trolled from the tractor seat. 


ALL-CROP is an Allis-Chalmers trademark 


For more information from advertisers circle page numbers on ad index, 
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Eighteen harvests ago, Allis-Chalmers introduced the ALL 
CROP Harvester, “Successor to the Binder.” It brought a 
revolutionary change in harvesting methods. Today, the home 
owned, home operated small combine is the accepted method 
of harvesting on family farms throughout the nation. 

Now comes a new Six Foot ALL-CROP Harvester the 
Model 66 bringing a still higher standard of harvesting for 
grains, beans, sorghums, and soilbuilding seed crops. 

Though the Model 66 has increased capacity and many 
new abilities, it will not seem a stranger. In it you will find 
all the familiar features that have earned friends the world 
over for the ALL-CROP Harvester. 


Crops travel in a broader Wide Flow stream to the fa 
mous rubber-cushioned bar cylinder. You can easily harvest 
two wide-planted rows of soybeans or sorghums. 


A new Step-Up strawrack boosts capacity in over 100 
crops, gives straw a faster, rougher ride; separates cleaner 


If you own an ALL-CROP Harvester, 1953 can be 
your Golden Harvest year! 


"No Other Harvester Has Done So Much for So Many” 


= 
Hear The NATIONAL FARM & HOME HOUR NBC 


TRACTOR DIVISION MILWAUKEE }, 
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By Fred Bailey 


Economy Is Difficult 
Vzra Taft Benson is rapidly 
coming to grips with the fact 
that there always are 10 times 
as many toes in a crowd as 
there are people. 


A case in point is the budget for 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Almost everybody is 
agreed that economies should be 
made in the budget because of the 
tremendous national 
debt. 

But when it actu- 
ally comes down to 
cutting individual 
program appropri- 
ations, almost 
nobody thinks it 
necessary for their 
particular program. 
So Benson, while 
pleasing the crowd by making econ- 
omies, steps on toes when he does 
that very thing. 

Here is the way Benson himself 
puts it: “We are faced with the in- 
evitable fact that no one will be 
happy with all the adjustments pro- 
posed in the revised budget, and I 
am sure that each individual change 
will have resistance somewhere. But 
the time has come when we must 
face the hard facts of squaring our 
spending with our income.” 


Ezra T. Benson 


Extension Funds Increase 
The Extension Service is the 
only agency whose funds were 
increased, not reduced, 

While most agencies of the De- 
partment of Agriculture felt the 
keen blade of Secretary Benson’s 
economy knife — which lopped off 
about $130,000,000 from the orig- 
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inal budget for fiscal 1954—the Ex- 
tension Service emerged as the only 
agency which was not even nicked. 

To the contrary, extension now 
has the dubious distinction of being 
the only agency upon whose finan- 
cial affairs both Benson and his 
predecessor appear to agree. Benson 
proposes no change for extension in 
his revised USDA budget from that 
proposed by Charles F. Brannan 
before he pulled up stakes. 

The new secretary has cut some 
budget from every other agency in 
the Department from levels pro- 
posed by USDA’s former boss. He 
also recommended cuts for all agen- 
cies, except extension, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, and the 
Research Administration, from ap- 
propriations for the current year. 

The extension budget for fiscal 
1954 to be provided by the Federal 
government, and this is mainly for 
payments to states, is proposed at 
$28,199,129, compared with $28,- 
065,384 for fiscal 1953. 


Extension Increase Significant 
While the increase in exten- 
sion’s budget is relatively small, 
only $133,745, it is much more 
significant than its size would 
indicate. 


This increase is intended to im- 
prove and expand the service the 
Washington office provides to the 
states. If Benson is able to talk this 
through Congress, and the chances 
are very good that he can, you can 
expect more attention to be paid 
to help on television and radio 
programs. 

Officials here say they have been 
feeling some of the state “pressure” 
put on to improve this type of serv- 
ice. And this budget increase is 
expected to take care of much of the 
need. 


Congress May Not Agree 
Benson very probably will not 
get all the economy he proposes 
when Congress hammers out 
the appropriation legislation 
this spring. 

And here’s why: The things that 
he cut the hardest are the things 
dearest to the hearts of some of the 
most potent men in Congress. 

Benson would slice $110,000,000 
off the authorization 
for payment on 
ACP practices con- 
ducted in 1954— | 
through elimination | 


= 


of “recurring an- | 

nual practices” such | 

as fertilizer and 

lime applications. 

But of course he Congressman 
Cliff Hope 


makes no proposal 
to cut down on funds available for 
payment of 1953 practices. 

He also would chop $15,000,000 
off PMA administrative funds; 
$40,000,000 from REA lending au- 
thority ; $15,000,000 from the rural 
telephone loan program; $5,000,000 
from the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration. 

All of these programs have their 
spokesmen in Congress and the 
squawking already can be heard. 


USDA Reorganization Probable 
President Eisenhower's re- 
organization plan for the Agri- 
culture Department is expected 
to get the approval of Congress. 


But the plan is not likely to go 
through without some detailed ex- 
planation, further clarification by 
Benson of just what it means. 

Pressures already are building up 
from some sections, REA friends 
for example, and PMA people, to 
clip the secretary’s wings a bit. 
Some folks think Benson plans to 
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American Colonial ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


... add character to any home — 
... wear like stone — 


... applied like any strip shingle — 


Each shingle is designed as a rigid as- 
bestos-cement strip, covers os much area 
as 5 individual shingles. American Colo- 
nials are self-aligning, nail holes are pre- 
punched. Application is simple and rapid. 


The finished roof has the pleasing hori- 
zontal shadow line and deep-grained tex- 
ture desired by so many homeowners. 


You LIFT your houses out of the ordinary when 
you give them a roof of Johns-Manville American 
Colonial shingles. These handsome, colorful 
shingles have the rugged, sturdy and fireproof 
qualities of asbestos and cement. In addition, 
they have new styling and striking new beauty. 

In most areas, the applied cost of an American 
Colonial shingle roof is lower than any other 
permanent type of roof you can use. The shingles are 
readily available nationally, easy to handle, and 
any Carpenter can apply them. Your choice of 
several attractive colors. For full information write 
Johns-Manville, Box 60, New York 16, N. Y. 


Johns-Manville 
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Lasts as long as you'll ever need it... that’s a New Ipea ele- 
vator. Run this many-purpose elevator with gasoline engine 
drive, electric motor or PTO... and handle anything from bales 
to small grains. Like all New IpEa machines, it’s built to last; 


to take all of the strains and twisting and stay in alignment. 
The New Ibea elevator is BIG: 1742” trough with high sides. 
It’s SAFE: new worm and gear lift mechanism partially en- 
closed, protects the operator. It's EASY TO USE: raises and 
lowers easily; low clearance and well-balanced for fast, safe 


moving, and easy storage. 


New easy-lifting, increased- ! 
copacity, tilt hopper 


Available from 26° to over | 
50° lengths 


Double chain rides on wood | 
strips; longer wear, quieter, | 
stops leakage 


Closed return trough | 


Heavy curved flights prevent | 
tilting. 


Suspension-trussed, box- 
crimped trunk 
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FARM EQUIPMENT CO. U0 


Dept. 749, Coldwater, Ohio 


Send free folders as checked 


[| All-Purpose Elevotors { 
[| Tractor Mowers [ 
4-Bar Rakes & Tedders 
[| Hay Balers 

All-Steel Wagons 

Steel Wagon Boxes 


Name 
Address 


[ ) Corn Pickers & Snappers 


DIVISION 


CORPORATION 


Manure Spreaders 


Hydraulic Loaders & 

Attachments, including 
buck rake, push-off 
stacker and grapple fork 


For more intormation 


| tions 


Washington News 


--- USDA is set to push foreign 
trade in agriculture. 


take independence away from REA. 
PMA folks also find some things 
worrisome. 


SCS Men Beg to Differ 

Many soil conservationists in 
Washington are concerned 
about Benson's to 
hand over the 24 SCS nurseries 
to conservation districts or to 
other local or state 
tions or group. 


intention 


organiza- 


Benson told the House Appropria- 
Agriculture subcommittee 
that as another move toward econ- 
omy, he wants to work up a plan 
whereby the nurseries can be split 
off the USDA string. 

In addition to ‘just naturally” 
not wanting to give up control of 
the nurseries, critics of this move 
feel that the nurseries if run by 
local or state people would be par- 
tial to the problems of the states in 
which they are located, be of service 


' only to those states. As things are 


now, they explain, most of the nurs- 
eries’ service is to states outside 
their immediate locality. 


Foreign Trade Pushed 


You can expect to see the Agri- 
culture Department take 
more strident role in our for- 
eign trade policy. 

The creation of the new Foreign 


a 


| Agricultural Service in place of the 


Offices of Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations reflects Benson’s strong in- 
terest in foreign markets for our 
farm products. FAS now occupies 
a major position within the Depart- 
ment . something that the old 
OFAR never enjoyed. 

Watch for a closer coordination 
between the USDA, other govern- 
ment agencies and the agricultural 
attaches abroad. There is talk here 
that eventual goal of some highly- 
placed people in USDA is to bring 
the 76 agricultural attaches under 
the wing of USDA. They now are 
responsible to the State Department. 
End. 
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Re: March Editorial .. . 


I particularly enjoyed your editorial in 
the annual husbandry issue pertaining to 
the need for more research. This article is 
particularly timely and certainly is a sub- 
ject which cannot be treated lightly. Keep 
up the good work.—B. E. Sheffy, assistant 
professor, Animal Husbandry, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 


I enjoy reading your editorials, and I es- 
pecially enjoyed the March one. I could be 
prejudiced, though. 

Keep up the good work.—-Ronald Tucker, 
county agent, Court House, New Madrid, Mo. 


I wish to commend you for your very fine 
editorial on agricultural research and edu- 
cation published in the March issue of 
Better Farming Methods. It was well written 
and timely and I hope it will cause many 
people to think seriously about this very 
important matter. Our 160 members of the 
Alabama Association County Agricultural 
Agents salute you for a job well done. 
J. E. Morriss, president, Alabama Ass’n 
County Agricultural Agents, Wetumpka, 
Ala. 


I have read with much interest your 
article dealing with the need for more re- 
search that appeared in March 

In light of the ever-increasing population 
of the United States the hope of maintaining 
a high living standard is dependent on 
America’s ability to produce if we are to eat 
as well tomorrow as we did yesterday. We 
must find ways and means of increasing 
production per acre and per man on farms. 

To do this research and education must 


be given more and more attention. I was | 
especially interested in what you had to | 


say about education. Without education of 
a practical nature research is of little value 
Increased production will not occur until 
the results of research are put to use on our 
farms and only through education can this 
be done.—M. D. Mobley, executive secretary 
and editor-in-chief, American Vocational 
Journal, 1010 Vermont Avenue, N. W.., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


I want to commend you on the excellent 
editorial in your March issue. It is the kind 
of support that I believe every farm paper 
in the United States should be giving agri- 
cultural research. It is also the kind of ve- 
hicle that gets the facts before the people of 
this country who determine how much agri- 
cultural research is done—farm leaders, 
legislators, and the public at large. 

I have been giving this subject quite a 
bit of study in the last year or two, and I 
cannot come to any other conclusion than 
that we have got to produce research re- 
sults faster if we are to maintain our pres- 
ent standard of living over a long period 
of time.—B. T. Shaw, Administrator, USDA 
Agricultural Research Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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$1,000 SMILE. Billy Howard (right) of Plains, Ga., is presented a $!,000 
award for his speech on soil conservation in Georgia. Making the presentation 
is Max W. Foresman of Spencer Chemical Company. 


Georgian Wins $1,000 
Soil Conservation Award 


Speaking in Omaha before the convention of the National Association of 
Soil Conservation Districts, 20-year-old Billy Howard of Plains, Georgia 
said, “We cannot be satisfied until every farm has a sound conservation pro 
gram, with every acre used for the purpose for which it is best suited. Fur 
ther, the soil on every critical acre must be tied down with soil conserving 
vegetation or with engineering structures.” 


The speaking contest is one of the many effective ways in which the Nation 
al Association of Soil Conservation Districts dramatizes the importance of 
soil conservation to farmers throughout America, State-wide elimination 
contests are followed by the selection of winners in each of the seven 
National Association Areas. The final winner, Billy Howard, was invited 
to speak at the National Convention, in Omaha, Nebraska 


Billy Howard and his dad farm in a district which was once devoted en 
tirely to cotton. Within the past few years, however, agricultural leaders 
have turned extensively to grass. More than 4,300 Georgia farmers have 
signed cooperative agreements. 


Spencer Chemical Company is proud to have played a smal! part in the 
victory of Billy Howard. Spencer provided the $1,000 first prize and the 
seven $100 National Association Area prizes. And this is only a part of the 
over-all educational program by which the six full-time agronomists of 
Spencer Chemical Company seek to assist you, the “professionals of agricul 
ture.” Yet the building of new farm leadership is primarily your 


msi 
bility. Spencer believes there could be no greater challenge 


Spencer 
Chemical 
Company 


Kansas City 5, Missouri 
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When you illustrate your talk with slides . . . 


By B. A. Jones 
Information Division 
Ethyl Corporation 


Make Your Slides 
Worth-While 


Part 1—How Good Slides Help A Talk 


This is the first of a series of three articles on 
slide presentations. This part discusses the under- 
lying reasons for using slides to illustrate a talk. 
In succeeding articles, the author will discuss the 
preparation of effective slides, and ways for im- 
proving the actual slide presentation. 


@ WHY DO AG LEADERS use slides? 

For entertainment? For variety? Not 
at all! Slides are used to get a message 
across! 

A talk illustrated with good slides can 
be twice as effective as one without. For 
when good slides go hand in hand with 
a good talk, the audience is absorbing 
information through two senses; seeing 
and hearing. 

Yet all of us have listened to a good 
speaker who actually weakened his mes- 
sage with a series of poor slides, or with 
good slides but a poor presentation. How 
can we avoid these pitfalls? How can we 
be sure that a slide presentation will be 
so effective that the audience will be- 
lieve, as well as simply see and hear? 

We must understand the reasons for 
using slides. There are really only three 
that are important: (1) Holding at- 
tention; (2) clarification; and (3) em- 
phasis. 


Slides Hold Attention 


Slides are used to arouse the interest 
and hold the attention of the audience. 

Did you ever notice how an audience 
suddenly sits upright and comes alive 
when the first slide is thrown on the 
screen? This reaction is universal. It 
comes from man’s innate curiosity. It ex- 
plains why crowds gather at a traffic 
accident, and why TV pulls a larger 
audience than radio. 

People want to see. 

When we are simply listening to a 
speaker, we may have a feeling we are 
being taught or preached at. But when 
a slide is thrown on the screen, we see 
for ourselves. We look at the picture and 
draw our own conclusions. 

But a slide will not arouse interest if 


it doesn’t tell something new. If the 
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viewer feels he isn’t learning anything, 
he may develop a “so what” attitude, and 
the slide may do more harm than good. 
If we are presenting an old story, we 
must give the information a novel twist. 


Bored Listeners Sleep 


When a radio program no longer in- 
terests a listener, he simply turns off the 
switch. What happens when a slide has 
no interest for the audience? We might 
think each viewer is a captive, forced to 
absorb whatever is thrown on the screen. 

How wrong we would be! With the 
lights in the room subdued or turned off, 
the bored viewer will probably close his 
eyes, and his mind may wander right off 
the subject. Far from being a captive, 
he is now completely lost to the speaker. 

So we must make sure that each slide 
we use if of interest to the audience. 


a" 


Before we use any slide, we should re- 
view it from the same background of 
experience and with the same viewpoint 
as that of the potential audience. If a 
slide won’t hold the attention, it’s better 
to reject it or rework it until it has the 
proper appeal. 


Use to Clarify a Point 

The second reason for using a slide is 
to clear up a point difficult to explain 
in words. The old saying “a picture is 
worth ten thousand words” is especially 
true when the idea to be explained is 
relatively complicated. 


When a slide is used to explain such 
an idea, however, it must be crystal clear. 
We must not compound our difficulties of 
speech by using an involved chart or a 
complicated drawing. The essence of a 
clear slide is simplicity. 


A good slide will help the viewer 
understand a new idea by relating it to 
something already in his store of previ- 
ous experiences. Learning is a step-by- 
step process. After we have mastered 
step one, we are ready for step two. 


One Idea at a Time 


For this reason, when we explain by 
means of graphs or bar charts, we should 
not try to include three or four com- 
parisons in one slide. A better procedure 
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NOW YOU CAN HAVE 

100% finer fruit finish @ Larger fruit with better color 
@ More fruit with better keeping qualities 

@ Outstanding disease control 


Resulting from new fungicide discovery 


ORTHOCID 


(ORTHOCIDE 50 Wettable is a new fungicide containing the new fungicidal 
chemical, Captan, chemically different from other fungicides now used.) 


An ORTHOCIDE program gives you all this: 


@ Outstanding control of certain fungus * Good plant safety 


diseases © Compatibility with most commonly 


© Harvest quality improved — better used insecticides 
fruit “finish” @ Versatility — used on vegetables, 


@ Improved storage quality—particularly fruits, nursery and ornamental 
on apples, pears, and peaches plants 


Dramatic Improvement 
in Storage Quality 


Photo shows graphically greatly 
improved storage qualities of 
ORTHOCIDE.-treated fruit 


Peaches in basket at upper left came from 
sulfur-sprayed trees. Those in basket at 
upper right received no spray protection, 
Those in lower basket were picked from 
ORTHOCIDE-sprayed trees. All were held 
at 34° temperatures for 23 days. Note quality 
of ORTHOCIDE-treated group. 


Finer Finish on 
Michigan Apples 


Note difference in the Golden 
Delicious Apples. Those on right are 
sulfur-blemished. ORTHOCIDE- 


CIDE | arn 
iw fst Cover 


which are usually large and 
blackened under sulfur treatment, 
were considerably reduced, 
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Endorsed by Leading 
West Virginia Grower! 


Mr. Fierro, grower and fruit broker, Martinsburg, 
W.Va., writes: “IT have been using ORTHO 
Products and ORTHO service on my apple and 
peach orchard for years with fine results. This year 
only TAG and ORTHOCIDE were used on my 
apples for disease control. Control was perfect with 
color and finish of the fruit the most beautiful I 
have ever seen. I am suggesting the use of 
ORTHOCIDE and TAG to the many apple growers 
for whom I market. It means easier selling for me 
and better prices for them. ORTHOCIDE-sprayed 
fruit topped all markets in 1952 
(signed) Robert Fierro 

For best results ORTHOCIDE must be used 

as a part of a complete ORTHO program 

lo learn how to use ORTHOCIDE in your 

area, contact your nearest ORTHO Fieldman 


Phoenix, Ariz. Orlando, Fla. Linden, N. J 
sprayed apples on left are not only — Fresno, Calif. Caldwell, Ida Medina, N y. . 

i i Sacramento, Calif. Shreveport, La Goldsboro, 
free of russeting but lenticels, Calif. Okichome City, Okie 
Whittier, Calif. Maumee, Ohio Portland, Ore 
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CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL Corp 


How you can help farmers 
cut fencing costs 


@ Recommend pressure-creosoted fence posts—they last many 
iimes longer than any type of untreated wood post. And the 
longer a fence stands without major repair or replacement, the 
less it costs per year of service. On some installations, pressure- 
treatment with creosote has increased the life of fences as much 
as 5 times. 

Longer-lasting creosoted posts greatly reduce the time and 
labor used in checking and repairing fences. And they limit fence 
damage caused by grass fires. Creosoted fences resist combustion; 
sO a grass fire is not likely to level a creosoted fence. 

For complete information, write to Koppers Co., Inc., Tar 
Products Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., PITTSBURGH 19, PA, 
Tar Products Division 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Woodward, Ala. - Chicago, Ill., 122 S. Michigan Ave. 
New York, N. Y., 350 Fifth Ave. . Boston, Mass., 250 Stuart Street 
Los Angeles, Calif., 727 E. Gage Ave. - Pittsburgh, Pa., Koppers Building 


YY 


All Standard Specifications 


is to present one idea or one comparison 
at a time. Then, after we have covered 
all the comparisons, we can, if desirable, 


| summarize them all on one master chart 


Similarly, a photographic slide used 
for clarification should not be cluttered 


up with details not related to the subject. 


We should leave out nonessential back- 
ground and concentrate the attention on 
the subject to be explained 


Emphasize Main Points 


The third reason for using slides is 


| emphasis. 


Talks are made to sell an idea. We 
want the audience to learn something, 
and perhaps to be motivated to do some- 
thing. 

An eloquent speaker may be able to 
accomplish these aims without visual 
aids. But a good slide will never hinder 
the formation of the desired audience 


A LASTING IMPRESSION ? 


reaction. For a good slide will help the 
speaker stress his main points, and thus 
to develop conviction in the mind of the 
viewer. 

Without visual aids a speaker gets em- 
phasis by repetition, or with a loud voice, 
or by gestures, such as pounding the 
table. But equipped with good slides, he 
need not use any of these outworn tricks. 

He can accomplish emphasis in a much 
more subtle and convincing way: By 
highlighting in pictures what he says 


| in words. 


Do Not Read Slide Charts 


But we should rarely or never project 
on the screen a word chart which we 
read to the audience (though we often 
see this being done in TV advertising). 
This is an inefficient way of using a 
powerful tool, and it shows a woeful 
lack of imagination. 

Proper emphasis will leave a lasting 
impression. To get this result, a slide 
must jolt the mind. 

Let’s assume we are already holding 
the attention of the audience, and that 
our slides are crystal clear. How do we 
now drive home the main points with an 
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emphatic and lasting impression? We 
can do this by building into the slide the 
quality of visual impact. 


Use Bold Lines 


In a photograph, impact might come 
from a magnified view of a specimen, 
from a scene taken at an unusual angle, 

from unusually bright and arresting 
colors. 

In a graph or bar chart, impact can be 
achieved by boldness of lines and letters, 
by three-dimensional layouts where flat 
presentations are usually expected, or 
by attractive contrasts of lines and areas, 
either in black and white or in color. 

In a drawing of a piece of equipment, 
emphasis can be gained from perspective, 
shading of areas, and simplicity. 

Yet all of these methods must be used 
with judgement. They should not result 
in an appearance so striking and startling 
as to call attention more to the method 
itself than to the information being illus- 
trated. For we are not striving for 
bizarre and gaudy effects, but for ade- 
quate boldness, directness, and contrast. 

End. 

In the June issue, Part II of this series 
of three articles on slides, entitled 
“Simple Rules for Effective Slides” will 
be presented. Jones will discuss the im- 
portance of composition and offer a few 
simple rules for making slide charts. 


* 


Granular Toxaphene 


A new form of toxaphene has 
proved successful in early tests, and 
appears promising for control of 
hitherto hard-to-kill insect pests, in- 
cluding several species which feed 
below the soil’s surface. 

Physical form of the new type of 
toxaphene is granular, the grains 
being approximately the size of 
clover seed. When applied to such 
crops as corn or sorghum, the gran- 
ules do not cling to foliage, but fall 
into the whorls where budworms and 
armyworms are feeding, or onto the 
soil at the base of the plants to con- 
trol cutworms, chinch bugs, and non- 
climbing insect pests. 

The technical base for toxaphene 
insecticides is produced by Hercules 
Powder Company. 
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MASONITE PRESDWOOD 


~ cost cutting ideas to help you 
run your: farm at a profit / 


Large tight-fitting 
Tempered Presdwood 
panels are ideal for relining 
grain bins. These durable 
hardboards keep mois- 
ture and rodents out... 
maintain grain quality. 


Bags can’t tear or shovels 
snag when your trailer bed 
is lined with splinterless 
Tempered Presdwood. 

Use it for extension 

sides, too... it doubles 

the pay load. 


This practical sun shelter 
out-weathers the 

weather when the roof 
covering is made of large, 
e€asy-to-cut, easy-to-nail 
Tempered Presdwood 
panels. 


MASONITE’S NEW FIX-UP BOOK 
is chock-full of helpful ideas for better 
farming! You can build any of the low- 
cost items with ordinary carpentry tools 
and a few hours of spare time. Use the 
coupon to get your FREE copy. 


® 


“Masonite” signifies that Masonite Corporation is the source of the product 


Please send FREE Farm Fix-up Book and sample of Tempered Presdwood 


Address. . 
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How Would You Place These 
Angus Bulls? 


(See page 35 for correct placing ?) 
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Introducing 
The most compact baler ever built! 


NEW HOLLANDs Sensational 


Makes hay baling practical on almost any farm 
Its self-powered...makes square, man-size bales 
Costs hundreds of dollars less! 


The low center o 
gravity and wide 
tread of the 

give great stabil 
even when baling or 
hillsides. The wide 
47'/,"" pick-up takes 


ony windrow 


The surprise of a lifetime! That's the 
New Holland Twine-Tie We'll 
wager you've never seen a baler so 
compact in design . . . so completely 
new! 

You'll be amazed the first time 
you see the ‘‘66’’. It’s shorter and 
lower than most balers. It’s designed 
to operate with a one- or two-plow 
tractor. 

New “‘precompression”’ baling ac- 
tion gives the ‘‘66”’ unusual capacity. 
It can kick out 6 square bales a min- 
ute... package up to 7 tons of hay an 
hour! And it bales anything—clover, 
prairie hay, sudan grass, maize. 

Opens a “third market"’ for New 
Holland dealers! Thousands of small- 
acreage farmers have long wanted to 


own a baler, but held off buying for 
reasons of price or practicality. With 
its low price and compact size the 
new ‘‘66”" meets every requirement of 
these farmers . . . opens a whole new 
field of baler sales. 


Every farmer a prospect when you 
carry allthree. The “66” proudly joins 
the famous ‘“77”’ and the mighty 
“80” wire-tie to make an unbeatable 
New Holland sales combination. No 
matter what a prospect’s require- 
ments are, no matter what he bales 
or where, whether he’s a farmer or a 
custom operator, there’s a New Hol- 
land baler that’s right for his job. 


The New Holland Machine Co., a 
subsidiary of The Sperry Corp. 


) 
, \ 


NEw HoLLAND 


FIRST GRASSLAND int 


re 


Roll-away bale chute 


“First in Grassland Farming’ 


out of the tractor 


New Holland, Pa. Minneapolis DesMoines Kansas City © Brantford, Ontario 


full-size bales of twine 


A great send-off for a great product 


Knotters are the same as 
on the fomous‘’77,’’ proven 
in thousands of hours of 
successful baling. 


Adjustable, horizontal 
wadboard gives high 
capacity, builds a squore, 
even bole every time. 


1S-h.p. air-cooled engine 
Gives steady power to 
handle heavy windrows 
without a falter. 
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From March through June, spreads 


and pages in national and staté 


NS! farm publications will 
the new ‘‘66’’—telling millions of farmers 
about New Holland’s full baler line. All 
this in addition to the regular Mode} 
“77” and Forage Harvester promotion 
for the first six months of 753 


announce 
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are we developing farmers who can 


THINK? 


@ “IT’S THE SOARING bee that makes 
the sweetest honey,” so it’s the think- 
ing farmer who makes the most money. 
Since workers in agricultural educa- 
tion are engaged in the training of farm- 
ers, both present and prospective, it is 
well that we ask ourselves: “Are we de- 
veloping farmers who can think?” 

Introductory queries in a considera- 
tion of this problem are: What are evi- 
dences of farmers’ thinking? When do 
they think? 

A detailed study involves a knowledge 
of the thinking process; its procedures, 
requirements, and results. Moreover, 
answers to these questions must rec- 
ognize the fallability of human beings, 
particularly in things mental and, of 


By W. F. Stewart 


Ohio State University 


the farmer in which he justifies his de- 
cisions, which is commonly referred to 
as “giving his reasons.” 

Obviously, this type of thinking is 
basically reasoning. There they are— 
judgment and reasoning—the two forms 
of thinking most frequently used by 
farmers and by human beings generally. 


Procedures in Thinking 

It is assumed that teachers know well 
the procedures of good thinking in all 
normal situations. Even so, it may be 


differences in decisions may result. 

As one student phrased it, reasoning 
is firm, solid, sure, whereas many judg- 
ment situations may be dubious, ques- 
tionable, hesitant. 

Unfortunately, we cannot often defer 
our most dubious judgment until we are 
more certain of our facts because life 
forces action. We must bid or pass at 
the auction before the auctioneer drops 
his hammer. We must select the variety 
and order our seed today before planting 
time comes and goes. Life is like that! 


The criteria of good thinking are con- 
cerned with the thinker having the ma- 
terial for good thinking and using pro- 
perly that material. 

The material of good thinking is good 


Farmers also make a part of their decisions through group thinking. 
One of the values of this young farmers meeting may be the devel- 
opment of some techniques of thinking by the members of the group. 


Farmers make many decisions and do a large part of their thinking 
alone during their farm operations. This young farmer will make 
many decisions as he completes this drainage project. 


course, the subjective nature of man's repeated that good thinking involves: facts. Five elementary criteria of prob- 


responses in ordinary life situations 
(2) the recall of 
relevant factors, 


Evidences of Thinking 


Evidence of a farmer's thinking is 
found most frequently in his decisions 
the common everyday decisions made in 
conducting his farming operations. 

Examples are decisions concerning his 


day’s work. What he will do? When? 


repeated that the 


amount? How? 


he will follow? 


difference between 
reasoning and judgment arises largely 
from the nature of the facts used. 

In reasoning, the facts used have the 
How? What rations he will feed? What S@™e meaning to all or are interpreted 
What variety of seed the same by everyone and, as a result, 
he will order? What cultural practices @!! usually arrive at the same answer. 


(1) a life situation calling for a decision; lem solving or decision-making are 
or finding out the these: 

including significant 1. Is the decision situation clearly and 
facts; (3) the evaluation of these factors; definitely stated? 

and (4) the decision. 


Also, it may be 2. Are all relevant factors being used? 


3. Are all relevant facts being con- 
sidered? 

4. Are the data the best that can be 
secured? 

5. Is the evaluation of the factors 
sound? 

Errors in thinking among farmers may 


In judgment situations, however, the occur from a violation of each criterion. 


Decisions such as these are most often facts which must be used are such that The farmer may be confused in his 
vases of judgment. Further evidence of there may be differences in their inter- thinking in buying a variety of soybeans 
thinking is disclosed in conversation with pretation or evaluation and, as a result, because he has not really decided on 
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Quonset drying and storage permits earlier, cleaner harvest, 


Quonset owner leads the way 
to greater grain profits 


W.R. Mitchell, tenant farmer, of Grundy 
Center, lowa, views with pride his 1952 
corn crop—the first corn picked in Grundy 
County last year. 


Because Mr. Mitchell used a Quonset com- 
bination ear corn drying unit and granary, 
he was able to begin picking his corn on 
September 27—at 30% moisture content 

up to 30 days before his neighbors. Mr. 
Mitchell reports his picker left less corn 
in the field, his corn borer loss was mini- 
mized and he no longer worries about a 
wet fall when the corn is slow to field-dry. 


Good-looking, durable and easy to maintain. That's 


the Quonset . . . all-purpose farm production tool. 


Endren P, Johnson, Huxley, lowa, of his Quonset. 


Farm for the Future...with Quonset-° 


This Quonset 32 x 60 dried 5,500 bushels 
of ear corn and its smaller bins held up 
to 4,000 bushels of other grains. The farm 
owner purchased this size because it pro- 
vides ample separate bins for his own share 
of the crop, as well as Mr. Mitchell's. 


Thousands of farmers have found that 
grain can be safely stored right on their 
own farms... held until market prices are 
right or the grain is needed for feeding. 
Quonsets are available for any capacity- 
1005 to 50,000 bushels. They are easy to 
finance on the Quonset Purchase Plan or 
through CCC Storage Facility Loans. 
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Avoid harvest time glut get more for your grain 
with on-the-farm Quonset storage. Chart shows monthly 
corn prices for the 1951 crop yeo 


of 


This Quonset 16 Granary, complete with fan 
and-tunnel “package,” lets you dry and hold 
your grain 


Consult your authorized Quonset dealer ; 
specialist in farm service building r write 
direct for complete information on the Quonset 


best suited to your operatior 


|STRAN STEEL 
FRAMING | 


“My farm machinery is easier to service,” says Beef born owned by W. A. Allely of Montezuma 


lowa, is a time-saving, labor-saving Quonset 40 « 60 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel Division 


Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. 
NATIONAL STEEL wll CORPORATION 
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ways to easier, more profitable farming 
... With agricultural chemicals from 


CYANAMID 


1. INSECT CONTROL 


THIOPHOS® Parathion Insecticides . . . for broad, low-cost protec- 
tion against more than 100 different insects, on more than 50 
different crops. 


MALATHON Insecticides . . . have low animal toxicity and control 
mites, aphids and certain other insects on fruit and vegetable crops. 


2. WEED CONTROL 


AERO* Cyanate, Weedkiller . . . selective, contact herbicide for 
killing weeds in onions and other crops. 


3. DEFOLIATION 


AERO® Cyanamid, Special Grade . . . for defoliation of cotton, 
soybeans, tomatoes and other crops, as well as killing potato tops 
to permit earlier, better harvests. Also used as a selective weed- 
killer in small grains, peas and other crops. 

AERO®* Sodium Cyanamid, Dust. . 


extremely dry areas. 


AERO®* Cyanamid, Soluble... for cotton defoliation where it is 
desirable to use a spray. 


4. FERTILIZATION 


AEROPRILLS® Fertilizer Grade Ammonium Nitrate... contains 
33.5% nitrogen, half in quickly available nitrate form and half 
in more slowly available ammonia form. 


FERTILIZATION, WEED CONTROL, DISEASE CONTROL 


AERO® Cyanamid, Granular . . . for weed control in tobacco plant 
beds; for disease (sclerotiniose) control in certain vegetable crops. 
Ideal for direct application, and to plow down with cover crops 
and stubble to make humus. 


6. SOIL BUILDING 


AERO-PHOS® Florida Natural Phosphate . replenishes the 
natural phosphorus reserve in the soil. One application lasts for 
several years. Low cost; easily applied in any season. 


7. RODENT CONTROL 


CYANOGAS® A-Dust. .. all-around pest killer for farm and garden. 
Kills ants, rats and other pests right in their nests or burrows. 


8. SOIL CONDITIONING 


AEROTIL* Wettable Flakes and Dry Form . . . for improving the 
structure of soils that tend to cake and crust. 


. for defoliation of cotton in 


*Trade-mark 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


AMERICAN (yanamid LOM PANY 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
32-E Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: BREWSTER, FLA.e 3505 N. KIMBALL AVE, CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


DONAGHEY BLDG., LITTLE ROCK, ARK.e111 SUTTER ST., SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 
P. O. BOX 808, WINCHESTER, VA. 5025 PATTISON AVE., ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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whether he will grow them for hay or 
for seed, and so confusion prevails. 

He may overlook a factor, for example, 
length of the growing season, and, as a 


| result make a wrong decision in select- 


ing a variety of soybeans. If, among his 
facts, he includes some data from a farm 
paper but fails to notice that they came 
from a state where cultural conditions 
are different, his facts are not good and 
his decision may be wrong. 

Likewise, his data may be from a 
source that is out-of-date and thus they 
are not the best. Of course, in all of 
these points it should be obvious that 
good thinking and faulty thinking by 
farmers is no different from that done by 
all other people. 


How Well Do Farmers Think? 

From this background or review of 
facts pertaining to the thinking process, 
each teacher of farmers and prospective 
farmers can examine himself and secure 
his own answer. 

He can note how well he incorporates 
into his teaching procedures the correct 
use of the thinking process, with partic- 
ular consideration to reasoning and 


One is bound to be inspired and re- 
freshed by his contacts with the 
FFA. I know of no other single 
group that should produce so many 
able future leaders, not only for 
agriculture but for the nation as 
well.—Chester H. Lang, General 
Electric Company. 


judgment. He can see how well he 
guides his class members to do good 
thinking and how well he excludes ten- 
dencies to hurry to an answer by sacri- 
ficing some basic steps in goou thinking. 

In particular, he can determine how 
well he directs his learners to a study of 
good thinking procedures, the basic 
needs, the possible dangers, and the 
overall importance of good thinking to 
success in life. 


Three Types of Teaching 


So far as teaching classes in vocational 
agriculture over the United States is 
concerned, there appears to be at least 
three types of procedures used. 

One is teaching factual information 
largely and leaving it to the inherited 
ability of each individual to use that in- 
formation in his farming experience. No 
consideration is given to the thinking 
process ‘as such. This, of course, is the 
“old type” of teaching or memorizing 
facts that have prevailed since schools 
were first organized. 

Another type is teaching on the basis 
of job analysis which is a subject mat- 
ter or enterprise analysis. In many 
cases, it has, as its objective, informing 
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the learner of the correct procedure ac- 
cording to the practices of successful 
farmers and the latest experimental data 
in doing each important job of the enter- 
prise. 

This may result in well-informed in- 
dividuals in terms of farming practices 
at the present time, but basically, it does 
not include emphasis upon the thinking 
processes underlying the reaching of the 
right decisions. 

If, in addition to teaching the jobs, the 
teacher does include help in the prob- 
lems related to them, the merit of his 
teaching will be greatly improved from 
the standpoint of developing thinking 
farmers. 


Teach Job Development 


The third type of teaching places em- 
phasis upon teaching the manipulative | 
abilities (jobs) as such. It stresses de- | 


veloping managerial abilities as such 
through the use of problem solving or | 
decision making in the specific situations 
of the learner; and, in doing so, studying 
the procedures of good thinking as re- 
viewed in the foregoing paragraphs. 

As a result of such procedure, the 
learners, whether farmers, young farm- 
ers, or farm boys, learn the procedure 
of good thinking which will stand them 
in good stead throughout their lives for 
the reason that good thinking procedures 
do not change. 


Teacher Has the Answer 


After a consideration of these three | 
types of teaching procedures in classes 
in vocational agriculture, every teacher | 
has his answer to the problem: Are we | 
developing farmers who can think? 

If he teaches over 50 percent of his 
lessons as problem-solving experiences, 
if he instructs his learners in problem- 
solving procedures, if he stresses cause | 
and effect relationships as the basis for 
reasoning and understanding, he may 
well feel his answer is in the affirmative. 
—End. 


“We'd better read the directions once again | 
before treating any more posts.” 


BELONG 


And just as they both belong, so do minerals and 
fertilizers belong in your soil if optimum crop produc- 
tion is to be had. Soil poor in minerals cannot produce 
healthy plants and vitamin-rich crops. Es-Min-E] con- 
tains these soluble minerals: Copper, Zinc, Manganese, 
Boron, Iron and Magnesium—all essential to healthy 
plant growth and increased crop yield. Your crop yield 
is just as good as your soil. Good soil must have the 
proper mineral balance. The essential minerals are in 
Es-Min-E]l. For an increased yield of vitamin-rich 
crops, mineralize your soil with Es-Min-E]. 


SOLUBLE TRACE MINERALS 


Tennessee’s trace minerals are soluble and their nutri- 
tional value is immediately available to the plant. 
Soluble trace minerals are more economical and faster 
acting. 


Es-Min-E] is now available in spray 
or dust form. If you haven’t min- 
eralized your ry you can now feed 
these minerals 

to your plants VAIN 
through the leaves 
and stems. Es- 
Min-El spray or | 
dust is a neutral 4 */ 


form of Copper, 


Manganese and on 
Zine. 


alized fe 
the 
For further information, phone, €SSNtial min. 
- 
wire or write... Tennessee Cor- 
poration, 617-29 Grant Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
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In This Montana High School. . . 


Boys Cook Sew 


@® SHOULD A FUTURE FARMER 

know the problems of the Future 
Homemaker? Should the Future Home- 
maker know something about the work 
of the Future Farmer? 

The two groups in Manhattan, Mont., 
high school believe so, and therefore 
traded classes to see “how the other half 
lived”. 

We could not find any course of study 
and very little information on such a 
procedure, so we set up our own. The 
work taught in both cases were the 
things the students wanted. 

The girls decided on the following as 
things they would like to know. 

(1) Sharpening knives, scissors, and 
kitchen tools; (2) fixing electric cords, 
changing fuse plugs; (3) tying a package 
so that it will stay tied; (4) repair furni- 
ture; (5) painting, staining, and finish- 
ing woodwork; (6) poultry raising; (7) 
gardening; and (8) handling wood- 
working tools. 


Time Is Limited 


The time allowed was six to nine 
weeks so we could not do a complete job. 

Each girl brought paring’ knives, 
butcher knives, and scissors from home 
and sharpened them, using an emery 
wheel where necessary, oil stones, and 
files. 

They each made an extension cord 
using the correct method of stripping off 
insulation, tying the underwriters knot, 
fastening on the fixtures, and then test- 
ing. Electric cord repair work then fol- 
lowed this, such as ironing cords, sewing 
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Some Future Homemaker is going to get a 
good cook! These boys are learning to bake 
muflins, cookies, and some of the other fine 
arts of cooking. 


Darn it! These boys are learning to darn 
socks Some Future Homemaker is going to 
find a husband who is an excellent mender. 


Here is Vo-Ag Teacher Ralph Mowery with 
his class of homemakers. They are displaying 
their shop projects that they have finished. 


By Ralph Mowery 


Vo-Ag Teacher 
Manhattan, Montana 


machine cords, coffee pot, and waffle iron 
cords. 

Next came the tying of knots. They 
learned the simple ones used at home 
and around the farm. They became fa- 
miliar with the ones that will stay tied 
and the ones that will untie easily, such 
as the square, bowline, timberhitch, 
sheepshank, etc. 


Girls Study Poultry 


To break up the shop work, a study 
of poultry raising followed. Such things 
as brooding, chick feeding, sanitation, 
culling, laying-house problems, killing 
and dressing poultry, and egg candling 
were discussed. 

A few lessons on gardening were 
studied, figuring the procedure to grow, 
the amounts of each, amount of land 
necessary according to size of family, 
irrigation, and storage 

To get the wood work done, each girl 
decided what she wanted to make for 
herself. They figured the amount of 
lumber necessary and the cost before 
starting. They used most of the wood- 
working hand tools and some power 
tools. 

When the article was completed, they 
had learned construction, where to use 
nails and wood screws, the use of glue 
and sandpaper, how to seal, stain, var- 
nish, and wax their furniture 

The problems encountered were many, 
but they were all worked out. The 
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ON THE OTHER SIDE ¢femical at om | 


Where the grass grows greener... where the corn 
grows taller... agricultural chemicals are at work 
increasing soil fertility. While rich, lush pastures 
and bumper crops are controlled by many factors, 
other than weather and rainfall, they depend most 
on the plant foods in the soil. 


Farming is becoming an exact science ... as il 
must if we are to support our growing population. 
Farmers, recognizing this need, are adopting more 
and more scientific methods to improve soil fertility 
to increase yields. The increased use of fertilizers 


and insecticides, along with power machinery and 


supplementary irrigation, is valid proof of this trend, 


In important agricultural areas, Mathieson 
Ammo-Phos and complete fertilizers, insecticides 
and portable irrigation systems are helping farmers 
to get greater production from their land. Mathieson 
base goods—anhydrous ammonia, ammonium sul- 
phate, superphosphate, nitrate of soda, sulphur and 
BilC—are recognized for quality and uniformity 
among the trade. And at Mathieson today, agron- 
omists, chemists and engineers are working to 
develop new materials and methods for increased 


farm production and profits, 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Mathieson Agricultural Chemicals Division 


Little Rock, Arkansas 


MATHIESON SALES OFFICES: Baltimore 3, Maryland; Houston 2, Texas; Jackson, Mississippi; Lebanon, Pennsyl- 


vania; Little Rock, Arkansas; Phoenix, Arizona; St. Louis 2, Missouri; Williamston, North Carolina 
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| homemaker now has a little idea of the 
| farmer’s job. The only objection the girls 
had was: “Why can’t we have a whole 
| year of this?” 
The boys, in their work, started out 


—) - much the same way as the girls. Through 
: | discussion and tests they set up the fol- 
a lowing program. 
= a First, a few lessons on manners, how 
the to act at the table, the proper way to 
guarantees ¥ fe treat a girl, how to introduce people to 


each other, and to a group. 


The second subject was to pick out 
proper clothes learning a little about 
fabrics, wearing quality, and design. For 


these lessons, several men from different 


: au n0fed aced ge men’s stores in Manhattan were used as 


teachers. 


BALANCED DIETS a Boys Learn to Mend 
MAXIMUM YIELD 4 a Third, they learned how to iron a shirt 


“i and press a pair of pants, remove spots, 
‘BIGGER PROFITS © - mend a rip, sew on buttons, and patch. 

‘is Each boy brought his things from 

home and worked on them. Maybe the 

, bs job wasn’t professional but when Mom 
and all crops must have these SIX plant ae is busy they can now help themselves. 

“That's why every ROYSTER analysis To prove that they can use a needle 


and sewing machine, they made their 


in chemically- controlled and guaranteed mounts. caps and aprons to use in the kitchen. 
ae Here's how they help ‘all crops. s a The fourth point was cooking, nothing 
4 Z ’ fancy, but the correct way to prepare 
good, wholesome food. They learned the 
use of cooking terms, how to use a 
recipe, measure ingredients, correct 


’ temperatures to use, etc. 
NITROGEN for rapid growth To put their knowledge to the test, 


PHOSPHORIC ACID for maturity and yield they baked biscuits, muffins, cakes and 


POTASH ’ pies, fried meat, prepared potatoes sev- 
for health and quality eral different ways, and planned bal- 


plus anced meals. 
CALCIUM OXIDE for sturdy plants 


Serve Faculty Dinner 
SULFUR for vigor and tone The last week, they planned, cooked, 


MAGNESIUM OXIDE — | served, acted as hosts, and put into prac- 


| tice their good grooming and manners 


at a luncheon for all the high school 


And here’s VISUAL PROOF why the 6 Plant teachers. It was a huge success and the 


guaranteed in ROYSTER’S pays off! Future Farmers of the lower classes are 
: already planning to do the same thing. 


This USDA solution culture To sorne extent the Future Farmers 


t dre aticall B 
and the Future Homemakers can now 
sults obtained with and without 


proper plant diet. Plant food de- speak each other's language End. 
ficiencies are shown as follows: 

(1) no nitrogen, (2) no phosphor- 

us, (3) no potassium, (4) no cal- 

cium, (6) no magnesium, (7) no” 

sulfur. Compare these results 

with (5). This well-fed tobacco 

plant clearly shows the differ- 


ence when all 6 plant foods are 
used to furnish a balanced diet. 


21 Factories senate Located to Serve Farmers in 20 States | . - 
F. S. Royster Guano Company, Home Office: Norfolk, Va. | “No, you can’t brand the one you milk!” 
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Dairy Housing Booklets 


Write for these booklets: 

These are two of the best booklets 
for ag leaders that we have reviewed 
in some time. They concern loose 
housing and conventional stall dairy 
barns. 

Each booklet contains numerous 
diagrams, floor plans, pictures, 
charts, and graphs. The booklets are 
printed in two colors and are laid out 
for easy reading. 

Each also contain several plan- 
ning sheets for the individual to use 
in changing or laying out his own 
dairy barn system. 

Write to the Great Lakes Steel 
Corporation, Stran Steel Division, 
Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich., for copies 
of these booklets. 


* 


Extension Specialist Retires 
Professor R. C. Ogle, Cornell Uni- 


versity state 4-H poultry specialist since 
1944, has retired from his post. Active 
in extension work for 35 years, he had 
made his headquarters at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Ogle joined the New York state poultry 
extension staff in July, 1918, as director 
of flock management cost account proj- 
ects in the lower Hudson Valley and 
later on Long Island. 

He moved to Ithaca in 1924, and 
achieved the rank of associate professor 
in 1946. From 1931-44 he served as 
director of egg-laying test field stations 
of the College of Agriculture at Stafford 
and Horseheads. 

The Cornell specialist has received 
several awards for his contributions in 
the field of poultry extension. In January, 
1953, he was given an award of merit 
by the Cornell Chapter of Epsilon Sigma 
Phi, national honorary extension frater- 
nity. In September of that year he was 
honored for his work in 4-H and exten- 
sion by the poultry industry of the 
Northeast area at a meeting of the 
Northeastern Poultry Producers’ Council 


* 


Liquid Soil Conditioner 


A new formulation of Krilium soil con- 
ditioner which may be used for preven- 
tion of soil crusting in agriculture, has 
been announced by the Monsanto Chem- 
ical Company. 

The new product is a liquid. It was 
specifically formulated for crust control 
in surface application of row crops. 

Monsanto’s liquid conditioners have 
been tested in surface applications to 
various row crops by North Carolina 
State College, Ohio State University, and 
by company scientists working in both 
laboratory and field. The present formu- 
lation of Krilium soil conditioner liquid 
resulted from these studies. 
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Sinclair Research has developed a new-type motor oil 

Sinclair EXTRA DUTY Motor Oil. It’s so tough, so superior to 
ordinary heavy duty oils that it’s guaranteed to keep the engine 
of your car in top operating condition for 100,000 miles 

the life of your car — provided the oil is changed 

regularly as your car manufacturer recommends 


Moreover, Sinclair EXTRA DUTY Motor Oil cuts oil 
consumption in half during the life of an automobile engine 
in good working condition. 


Get the extra protection of Sinclair ExTRA DUTY Motor Oil 
in your car and in all your automotive equipment. 
Phone your local Sinclair Representative. 


SINCLAIR tor 


EXTRA 
MOTOR OIL way 
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ALL-SEASON, ALL-JOB 
FARM TRACTOR CHAINS 


@ Swivel-ended, case-hardened cross 
chains are teamed up with massive 
non-kinking side chains to produce 
the tractor tire chains farmers de- 
manded—the new all-purpose WEED 
ROTO-GRIP. Here are a few reasons 
why ROTO-GRIPS get farmers into 
the fields earlier in the spring—per- 
mit them to work later in the fall: 
Constant traction on mud, snow, 
ice or frozen ground—cross chains roll 
to crown of tread, stand out sharply, 
add traction where tire grips best. 
One chain for every job — plowing 
under slippery cover crops, moving 
equipment from muddy fields, clearing 
snow from lanes and driveways, ete. 
No balling or tightening on the 
tire-—self-cleaning. 

Easy to put on—flexible, easy to 
handle—-no adjusters or tighteners 
needed. 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


and Ohio 


TWELVE STATES NAME INFORMA- 
TION CHAIRMEN—Presidents of four 
state county agent associations have re- 
cently sent us the names of their state 
information chairmen. This makes a total 
of 12 state associations appointing chair- 
men to be responsible for reporting news 
activities from their own state associa- 
tion. 


The recent appointments — include: 
Wyoming—Moyle Anderson; Idaho— 
Robert E. Higgins; Virginia—J. B. Flora; 


Oscar Share 


TRACTOR CLINIC FOR FARMERS— 
George D. Perisho, farm adviser. Oregon, 
Ill., had 245 farmers attending one of 
his tractor clinics held at six different 


locations in the county 


The idea of a tractor clinic and the 


| plans for conducting it was developed by 


Perisho and the nine vo-ag teachers in 
his county during one of the three meet- 


| ings held each year of this group. 


They asked the assistance of imple- 


| ment dealers, Standard Oil Company, and 


the Illinois Farm Supply Company for 
conducting the schools. 

Farmers enrolled and requested the 
particular make of tractor of which they 
wished service information. 

Perisho points out that next year they 
plan a farm machinery school on com- 
bines, hay balers, and corn planters. If 
you are interested in how he set up and 
conducted these schools, I am sure he 
would be happy to give you the details. 


FROM HERE AND THERE—B. H. 
Trierweiler, county agent, Torrington, 
Wyo., must have had quite a feeders tour 
from the program and literature he sent 
me. The tour included inspection of cat- 
tle and sheep feed lots in his county. 

Burrell Henry, county agent in Michi- 
gan, has named his new home at the 
northwest corner of Marshall the “Henry 
Ranch.” 


We were saddened by the clipping sent 


For more information 


to us by Ernie Ryall telling of Wilson 
Andrews, White county, Tennessee, 
county agent and his wife both dying 
within a period of nine minutes. They 
passed away February 26 

Andrews died at the St. Thomas hos- 
pital, Nashville, where he had been a pa- 
tient for only four days, while Mrs. 
Andrews passed away at her home hav- 
ing been ill since Thanksgiving. 

Andrews was the oldest farm agent in 
Tennessee in point of service. He had 
spent his entire county agent life in 
White county. 

The Andrews are survived by one son 
and two daughters. Another son was 
killed by the Japanese while a prisoner 
in the Philippines in World War II 


ALABAMA CONDUCTS COMMODITY 
SCHOOLS—Alabama county agents are 
using county commodity schools as a 
means of informing farm people on latest 
recommended practices. These schools 
are usually one-day events, organized 
and directed by county extension agents. 
State extension specialists are called 
upon to in presenting informa- 
tional material on subjects discussed at 
the schools. 

An example of this type of instruction 
is found in Elmore county, Alabama, 
where six such one-day schools for 
farmers were held in February and 
March. All farm families in the county 
were invited to attend. One-day schools 
were held on poultry, grassland farming, 
beef cattle production, dairying, tractor 
maintenance, and hog production. 

County Agent J. E. Morriss states that 
he finds the one-day schools a good way 
to keep his farmers up-to-date on new 
methods and informed on new findings 
of the state experimental station. 


assist 


Over 1,000 farmers attended the six 
one-day sessions in 1953 


UTAH AND WYOMING NAME OFFI- 
CERS—Officers and committee chairmen 
for the Utah County Agents Association 
are: (Officers) Lamont E. Tueller, presi- 
dent, Logan, Utah; Rodney G. Richen- 
bach, vice president, Fillmore, Utah; and 
J. Reed Moore,  secretary-treasurer, 
Kanab, Utah. 

(Committee Chairmen) Anson B. Call, 
Jr., Relations & USDA Coordination; 
Lee Guyman, Distinguished Service; Lee 
Rogers, Initiation; Joel C. Barlow, Sup- 
plies & Services; Clair Acord, Insurance; 
Noble DeHart, Youth & 4-H; Robert 
Hassell, Historical; S. R. Boswell, Pub- 
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With the County Agents 


--- Georgia county agents set. 
goals to achieve. 


licity; Louis A. Jensen, Professional Im- 
provement; A. L. Christiansen, Farm 
Credit; Melvin S. Burningham, Publica- 
tions; Joseph Parrish, Committee for 
NACAA Convention, 1954; Ernest Biggs, 
Retirement and Blue Cross; Vernal 
Willie, Staff & Faculty Meetings; and Lee 
Guyman, Special Award Committee. 

Officers and committee chairmen for 
the Wyoming County Agents Association 
are: (Officers) Ray A. Wolfley, president, 
Lander; William B. Long, vice president, 
Buffalo; Sylvester E. West, secretary 
treasurer, Lusk; and Arvil D. Ashment, 
past president, Basin. 

(Committee Chairmen) Pet Jensen, 
Sheridan, Distinguished Service Awards; 
J. M. Nicholls, Cody, Relationship & Land 
Grant College; Arvil Ashment, Basin, 
Retirement; Del Landen, Wheatland, 4-H 
Club; Don Tippets, Thermopolis, Rural 


Human nature can do anything— 
even reverse the law of gravity. It 
is much easier to pick up a girl than 
it is to drop her. 


Health & Safety; W. J. Seamands, Lara- 
mie, Condolence; B. H. Trierweiler, Tor- 
rington, Public Relations; Arthur Edsall, 
Newcastle, Professional Improvement; 
Harold Hurich, Pinedale, Intra-Agency 
Cooperation; W. B. Long, Buffalo, Mar- 
keting & Research; and Wilber Brettell, 
Information. 

(Special Committees) Warren Ferrel, 
Rock Springs, Wool Growers Conven- 
tion; Dean Robinson, Rawling, Livestock 
Growers Convention; Robert Johnson, 
Cody, Soil Conservation District Super- 
visors Convention; Orville Nicholls, Farm 
Bureau Convention; and W. L. Duncan, 
Lander, Wyoming Dairy Association. 


GEORGIA AGENTS SELECT GOALS 
—The directors and officers of the 
Georgia County Agents Association who 
were in session March 2, Athens, deter- 
mined to accomplish the following this 
year. 

1. Have agents from each extension 
district nominate the two most outstand- 
ing agents to receive citations for meri- 
torious work in 1953 and 1954. 

2. Request the agents design a lapel 
button or other appropriate key with 
emblem to be awarded to retired exten- 
sion personnel. 

3. Send a minimum of three officers 
and six delegates to national convention 
in Philadelphia this October. 

4. Select appropriate product for ad- 
vertising Georgia —End. 
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FERRO-GRENE*— CURES PLANT CHLOROSIS 


Citrus trees, dying from a kind of Agricultural“Anemia’ 

called iron chlorosis, have been rejuvenated by Ferro-Grene 

in a matter of weeks. In a single year this Versene Compound ha 
turned barren trees into profitable producers. Prior to the development 
of the new Ferro-Grene type of iron chelate, no practical way wa 
known to revitalize iron-starved plants. Already used commercially 
on chlorotic citrus, avocados and gladiolus, it also works on other 
green growth. Amazing experimental results have been obtained on 
fruit 


iron deficient vegetables, corn, blueberries, pineappl tone 


roses, azalea, hibiscus, gardenias, shrubs, lawns and golf green 


OTHER METALLIC CHELATES OF VERSENE® 
FOR OTHER METAL ION DEFICIENCIES 


Research indicates that Versene-chelated compounds of Manganese, 
Zinc, Copper and other metal complexes can correct corresponding 
trace metal deficiencies in a variety of plant life. Experimental 
quantities of these materials are available without charge for 
institutional and other serious experiment. 


FERRO-GRENE* AND THE VERSENES® 


Ferro-Grene and other metallic chelates of Versene are 
ready-to-use chemical compounds. They keep usabli 


comple te, 
metals ina 
complexed form that can be readily absorbed and imilated by 

root systems. The clue to their development was found in certain 


research** on metals in microbial nutrition. 


When you have a chemical problem in complexing, you can 
always count on the Versenes and the new chemistry of 
chelation. Write Dept. Z for samples and ‘Technical 

Data. Chemical Counsel on special request. 


k ** Hutner et al Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc., 94,152 — 170 (1950) 


CHemistiys modtl precise Chimicald 
BERSWORTH CHEMICAL €0 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Most Amazing 
16mm. Sound Projector 
in Motion Picture History 


NEW 
TRADE-IN 


PLAN 


announced by 


W.C. DEVRY 


“Army-Navy engineers, collaborat- 
ing with DeVry technicians, made 
possible DeVry'’s mighty JAN,” said 
W.C. DeVry, president of the DeVry 
Corporation of Chicago. More than 
10,000 JANS have been ordered for 
instructional and entertainment pur- 
poses by the Armed Forces. 


This modern marvel of the 16 mm. 
motion picture projection field, be- 
cause of its unparalleled sound, pic- 
ture qualities, and other exclusive 
features, is the ideal unit for use in 
all branches of education 


Have your DeVry dealer give you a 
free demonstration at your con- 
venience —or mail coupon below for 
full facts today! Also get full infor- 
mation on the smart DeVrylite “'5.”’ 


LIBERAL TRADE-IN PLAN 


Take advantage of your DeVry dealer's 
new, remarkable trade-in plan which 
permits you to apply the present market 
price of used sound or silent movie 
projectors against the purchase price on 
all new DeVry equipment. 


W. C. Devry 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY! 


Mr. W. C. DeVry, President 
DeVRY CORPORATION 
1111 Armitage Avenue 
Chicago 14, Ilhnois BF 45-53 
Please send me full facts, without obligation, on: 


1) 1. DeVry JAN projector 
() 2. DeVry Dealer trade-in plan. 
3. DeVrylite 


Name 
Address 
City Zone State 
Mere people every 
As herd as you 
1111 ARMITAGE AVENUE 
¥ Chicago 14, Illinois 
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OVER 10,000 VANS ORDERED BY ARM)’ MALY dam 


| medal to “Modern Pioneers,” 
documentary movie of a county-wide soil 


| CASH IN ON CORN, 16 mm., sound, color, 
18 minutes, 1952. Produced and distrib- 
uted by National Fertilizer Association, 
616 Investment Building, Washington 5, 
S. 


Answers to how farmers should go about 
producing at least 100 bushels of corn per 
acre on his land are given in this film. 

The film is divided into three parts: 

1. The 10 steps necessary for growing 100 
bushels or more of corn. 

2. The relative benefits to the soil from 
practices designed to produce 100 bushels of 
corn to the acre as compared with practices 
which bring low yields. 

3. The profit potentials of high corn yields. 

The film contains many actual field photos 
as well as cartoon illustrations. It was pro- 
duced under the guidance of an advisory 
committee composed of leading authorities 
in the field. 


VERSATILITY ON WHEELS, 16 mm., 
sound, color, 10 minutes, 1951. Produced 
and distributed by The Oliver Corpora- 
tion, 400 West Madison St., Chicago 6, 
Il. 


This film deals mainly with the versatility 
of the complete line of Oliver tractors. 

The film depicts the great variety of jobs 
that tractors will perform on the farm and 
should be of interest to both high school, 
young farmer, and adult groups. 


| MAKE MINE FREEDOM, 16 mm., sound, 


color, 10 minutes. Distributed by Hard- 
ing College, Motion Picture Division, 
Searcy, Ark. 

Benefits we enjoy under our Constitution 


are dramatized in Make Mine Freedom. 
In humorous, interesting, and persuasive 


| sequences, this technicolor cartoon presents 
| the case against police state philosophies, 


and explains the American way of life that 
shows that the interest of all groups of 
Americans is best served through harmo- 
nious cooperation among the groups. 

From this re-evaluation of the American 
heritage, youngsters and their elders gain a 
better understanding of the American sys- 
tem—how it works, what makes it superior, 
and what promise it holds for the future. 


MODERN PIONEERS, 16 mm., sound, 
color, 20 minutes, 1952. Produced by 
Keystone Steel and Wire Company, 
Peoria 7, Tl. 


Freedoms Foundation awarded an honor 
the 16 mm. 


conservation program filmed last August by 
Keystone Steel & Wire Company. Theme 
of the film was the activities of the people 


Educational Films 


t and Sound Movies, 


of Henderson county, Illinois, recipients of 
first place award among 99 counties entered 
in the first annual soil conservation contest 
sponsored by the Illinois Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts in 1951. 

Basis of Henderson county’s recognition 
was its overwhelmingly superior work 
county-wide in various phases of soil con- 
servation. Activity in the area went beyond 
farmers and farm owners. Included in the 
project were such diverse elements as busi- 
nessmen, school children and bankers. 

Recorded on film was Henderson county’s 
remarkable progress in tree planting, terrac- 
ing, dam _ construction, grass waterway 
planting, improved drainage, student and 
adult education. 


CONTROL OF SHEEP WORMS, 16 mm., 
sound, black and white, 1952. Available 
from the Wool Bureau, Inc., 16 W. 46th 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 


This film deals with the control of worms 
in sheep. Included are the prevention and 
treatment of nodule worm, black scour 
worm, and the large stomach worm. 


AND THE EARTH SHALL GIVE BACK 
LIFE, 16 mm., sound, 25 minutes. Pro- 
duced by E. R. Squibb & Sons and avail- 
able from Ideal Pictures Corporation, 
65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, IIL 


The amazing complex process of manu- 
facturing the so-called wonder drugs, such 
as penicillin, is simply and dramatically set 
forth in this film. 

The magic camera follows the actual pro- 
duction of penicillin in the manufacturing 
laboratories of E. R. Squibb & Sons, ex- 
plaining for the layman just what the won- 
der drugs are, what they do, and how— 
when they are used—the earth is in effect 
“giving back life.” 

This new free film takes its audience 
through the eye of a powerful electron 
microscope to explain how disease organ- 
isms divide and multiply to reproduce 
themselves at a fantastic rate. 

The war between these disease organisms 
and their minute enemies, the antibiotics 
found in natural mold in certain soils, is 
shown. 


GARDEN-WISE, 16 mm., sound, color, 
1953. Produced and available from Mer- 
chandising Division, Monsanto Chemical 
Co., St. Louis 4, Mo. 


This is a new film that describes the use 
and function of synthetic chemical soil 
conditioners. 

It is a sequel to “Soil Structure: Key to 
Productivity,” an earlier movie which de- 
scribed the development and applications 
of Krilium soil conditioner. 
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NOW THE TIME CONTROL INSECT 
PESTS EFFECTIVELY AND LOWER COST 


be made unless spittiebugs are controlled with insecticides. Applica- “4 
tion should be made when spittle masses are first noticed, © © 


Toxaphene is Lowest-Cost Snittlebug Control 
Material in New York State, Magazine Says 


Effective control of the meadow 
spittlebug in legumes can be realized at 
low cost with toxaphene insecticides, a 
recent article in American Agricul- 
turist pointed out. The figure was based 
on rates of application recommended by 
New York State 

The article, “The Quick Facts of 
Spittlebug Nymph Control,”’ emphasized 
that only good stands of legumes, par 
ticularly alfalfa, birdsfoot trefoil, and 
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red clover, be treated. In New York 
treatments may be made as early as mid 
April in the southern tier of counties, 
or as late as the third week in May in 
other parts of the state 

Of the three insecticide materials rec 
ommended by New York, toxaphene is 
the lowest in cost. Sprays or dusts con 
taining 1.25 to 1.5 pounds of actual 
toxaphene per acre are the recommended 
dosages for spittlebug control 


Insect attacks on the nation’s 1953 
farm crops are no longer confined to tl 
extreme southern portions of the count 


With the advent of warm weather 
spring rains, insect pests ire 


earnest in all farm section Report: 
from widely scattered areas indicate that 
farmers may be in for a bad 


plantings are protected now 

Many destructive insects art t of 
hibernation and are searching for f 
among plants just out of the ground. In 
the Cotton Belt, cutworms have alre 
done considerable damage while infesta 
tions of leafhoppers and over-wintering 
boll weevils have been reported in sev 
eral areas 

Entomologists warn that unless insect 
pests are controlled promptly, danger 
buildups may be expected within the 
next few weeks. Extension entomologist: 
and county agents have stepped up the 
work they have been doing since earl) 
in the year to prepare farmers for this 
crucial period 

Farmers in the Mid-West and the 
Middle Atlantic states are now applying 
insecticides to control the growing men 
ace of the meadow spittlebug, one of the 
most damaging pests to alfalfa and 
clover. In Iowa and other great corn 
growing areas, fields are being examined 
regularly for signs of cutworm damage 
to young plants. These pests, which can 
completely ruin a planting in a few days, 
can be controlled effectively with low 
cost insecticides 

A cutworm outbreak in March threat 
ened severe damage to pastures in s¢ 


eral Oklahoma counties. Prompt appli 


cation of insecticides helped to keep 


losses to the minimum. Toxaphene 


used extensively, and was reported su 


cessful in controlling the worms in all 


fields treated 
Minimum dosages of insecticides nov 


continued on page IV 
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Dear Editors 


TOXAPHENE NEWS DIGEST 


EDITOR'S NOTE: 


The delightful letter below was re- 
ceived from Prof. R. W. Harned, for 
more than 21 years head of the 
USDA work on cotton insect investiga- 
tions, and one of the world's fore- 
most authorities on cotton insects. We 
think Prof. Harned’s many, many 
friends will enjoy this letter as much 
as we have. 


March 17. 1953 
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An easel display card and two hanging 
signs, illustrated above, help identify 
outlets handling toxaphene insecticides. 
Low-cost, effective toxaphene dusts and 


spray materials are available in all parts 
of the United States. These signs are avail- 
able, without cost, to insecticide dealers 
carrying toxaphene dusts or sprays. 


The editors welcome contributions to this column 


Dollar value of cotton destroyed by 
pests in the Far West has increased 
nearly 400 per cent since 1948, says the 
National Cotton Council 

Losses in California, Arizona, and New 
Mexico during the 1951 season were esti 
mated at $32,372,000, or 5.4 per cent of 
the full yield. Although the boll weevil is 
not found in the western irrigated areas, 
such pests as Lygus, fleahoppers, army- 
worms, cutworms, leafworms, plant bugs, 
stink bugs, and salt-marsh caterpillars 
do heavy damage in certain sections. 


* * 

Jobs performed by agricultural avia 
tion are not limited to dusting and spray- 
ing of farm crops. A recent survey by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration reveals 
that planes have been used to chase birds 
from rice fields, to knock ripe fruit from 
trees, to seed and fertilize crops, to create 
anti-frost agitation, and to bait grass- 
hoppers. In one year, planes fly over 
700,000 hours doing farm work 


* * * 


In 1903, just 50 years ago, a demon- 
stration of early planting, early matur- 
ing varieties of cotton, and treatment of 
the soil to promote rapid growth started 
what is today’s Extension Service. The 
demonstration was conducted on the 
farm of Walter C. Porter, near Terrell, 
Texas, by Dr. Seaman A. Knapp. On 
February 26, a historical marker was 
unveiled on the site, honoring Dr. Knapp 
for beginning what may be the most in- 
fluential educational program in history. 


* * * 


More chinch bugs went into hiberna 
tion last fall than for several years in 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Missouri, and 
Illinois. USDA entomologists say that a 
warm, dry spring and early summer in 
these states could bring trouble from this 
corn- and grain-feeding pest. Local in 
festations in Indiana may also prove 
damaging, according to estimates 


* * 


Can readers help us? We thought that 
the Southern Illinois cotton country, 
near Cairo, was the northernmost point 
where cotton is grown commercially. A 
recent issue of the Acco Press points 
out that cotton is grown at the rate of 
three-quarters of a bale per acre by W.R 
Binford of Marble Hill, Missouri, about 
90 miles south of St. Louis 

Historical records show that cotton 
was grown successfully in Maryland 
around the time of the Civil War, but ap 
parently none is grown there now. Does 
anyone know of cotton acreage north of 
Marble Hill? We will be happy to pass 


any new information on to our readers 


| 
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EALER SIGNS 


Timely Control Advised 
For Insect Pests 
Attacking Soybeans 


Soybeans, just like other crops, are 
susceptible to damage from insect pests. 
In fact, the insects which have been re 
ported in soybean fields read like an 
entomological Who’s Who. Pests such as 
grasshoppers, the green clover worm, 
corn earworm, Mexican bean beetle, 
armyworms, potato leafhopper, velvet- 
bean caterpillar, and the Japanese beetle 
are just a few of the insects which des- 
troy beans, leaves, or pods. 

Apparently the soybean farmer in the 
Middle West will have a simpler time of 
insect control than his counterpart in 
the South. While only a few species 
seem to attack soybeans in the Middle 
West, a great number have caused de- 


POTATO VELVET BEAN 
LEAFHOPPER CATERPILLAR 


struction in southern fields. This is not 
too reassuring, however, for insects such 
as grasshoppers and armyworms are cap- 
able of wiping out complete plantings. 

Fortunately, the insects which invade 
soybean fields can be controlled by the 
new organic insecticides. Toxaphene is 
recommended in all states where soybean 
insect pests have been a serious threat. 
Infestations of velvetbean caterpillar, 
blister beetle, and bean leaf beetle in 
Mississippi have been controlled success- 
fully with applications of 20°; toxa- 
phene dust at the rate of 10-15 pounds 
per acre. Iowa and many other states 
have stopped soybean losses from grass- 
hoppers with timely applications of 
toxaphene at the rate of 1.5 pounds of 
the actual material per acre in a spray. 

The Soybean Digest, which is the 
official publication of the American Soy- 
bean Association, says: ‘“Entomologists 
urge timely application of recommended 
insecticides only to control the specific 
pest causing trouble. They do not rec- 
ommend general insecticide applications 
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FAMOUS ALABAMA MONUMENT 


HONORS THE 


BOLL 


The boll weevil perches 
at the summit of this 
unique monument in the 
main street of Enterprise, 
Alabama. Grateful citi- 
zens credit their prosper- 
ity to the pest which 
forced them into diversi- 
fied farming. 


The boll weevil, cursed and despised 
by cotton growers, is probably the only 
pest ever to have a monument erected in 
its memory. Such a monument exists at 
Enterprise, Alabama, where it perpetu- 
ates the memory of this most dreaded 
cotton insect pest. 

Before 1915, Enterprise and Coffee 
County depended almost entirely on 
cotton for income. In 1915, however, the 
boll weevil made its appearance and cut 
the cotton yield to about 60 per cent of 
normal. Calcium arsenate and other 
poisons available in those days were 
used profusely the following year, but 
the boll weevil took nearly everything. 
Less than one-third of the crop was har- 
vested in 1916. 

This tragedy sold Coffee County farm- 
ers on the merits of diversified farming. 
Farmers experimented in growing all 
kinds of crops, but most of the county’s 
farmers tried their hand at peanuts. 

The results were astonishing. In 1917, 
Coffee County harvested more than a 
million bushels of peanuts—more than 
any other county in the nation. Today, 


Enterprise proudly states it is “the pea 


nut capital of the world.”’ This city of 
10,000 boasts the world’s largest peanut 


butter mill, the South’s largest peanut 


shelling plants, a peanut oil mill, and a 


peanut by-products plant 


On December 11, 1919, the monument 
and fountain were dedicated. Funds for 


the erection were contributed by citizens 


without solicitation 


On the base of the fountain is the 


following inscription: 


In Profound Appreciation of 
The Boll Weevil 

And What It Has Done As 
The Herald of Prosperity 

This Monument Was Erected 
By The Citizens of 

Enterprise, Coffee County, 
Alabama. 


The last chapter, however, is still to 
be recorded. Farmers in Coffee County 
are once more growing cotton profitably, 


with the help of the new organic inse« 
ticides, such as toxaphene 


4-H Entomology Program Accented by 40 States 


Here are the states that have ac- 
cepted the 1953 National 4-H Ento- 
mology Awards Program to date. Of the 
states listed, Arizona, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Montana, New Jersey, 
and Texas are taking part in this rela- 


ACCEPTANCES Louisiana New Hampshire South Dakota 
Maryland New Jersey Tennessee 

Alabama Florida Massachusetts New Mexico Texa 
Arizona Georgia Michigan North Carolina Utah 
Arkansas idaho Mississippi North Dakota Virginia 
California indiana Missouri Oklahoma Washingt 
Colorado lowa Montana Oregon West Virginia 
Connecticut Kansas Nebraska Rhode Island Wyoming 
Delaware Kentucky Nevada South Carolina 


to prevent damage.” 
Information about the insects causing 
damage to soybeans in your area, with 


tively new event for the first time 

This is the second year for the Pro 
gram, which offers six college scholar 
ships of $300 each and 12 all-expense 


trips to the 1953 National 4-H Congress 


in Chicago as the top awards 


specific recommendations for their con 


trol, should be readily available from 


your local agricultural authorities 
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TOXAPHENE NEWS DIGEST 


“MR. INSECT CONTROL, 
K. P. EWING, HEADS 
USDA INSECT WORK 


K. P. Ewing, veteran entomologist 
with the United States Department of 
Agriculture since 1920, has been selected 
to head the Division of Insects Affecting 
Cotton and other Fiber Plants. Mr 
Ewing, widely known as “Mr. Insect 
Control,” will have headquarters in 
Washington 

A graduate of Mississippi State Col- 
lege, Mr. Ewing has long been a leader 
in research work on the control of insect 
pests with poisons. He has made many 
important contributions in this work to 
improve both the yield and the quality 
of cotton. From 1939, he was in charge 
of a Department of Agriculture cotton 
research laboratory at Waco, Texas. 

At the Waco laboratory, Mr. Ewing 
and his staff pioneered in discovering the 
value and proper use of many of the new 


insecticides which are widely used in 
cotton-growing states today. In recog- 
nition of this work, the USDA awarded 
the laboratory the Superior Service 
Award in 1949. 

Recently, Mr. Ewing has devoted 
much of his time to early-season and 
community-wide insect control. For the 
past year he has concentrated his efforts 
on a study of the pink bollworm. 

Mr. Ewing is particularly interested 
in the welfare of the family-type farmer. 
He has been active in training extension 
service workers, veteran agricultural 
teachers, and Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration county supervisors 

Mr. Ewing is also distinguished as an 
author of scientific bulletins on the use 
and practices designed to combat cotton 
insect pests of every kind 


IV 


Will Help Aerial 


Applicators During This Season 


Special flags, designed to help 
aerial operators, are now avail- 
able at no cost. Flagmen sta- 
tioned at the rows can mark 
swathsaccurately sothey meet. 
The colorful orange, white, 
and blue flags are highly vis- 
ible, even on overcast days. 


The need for a standardized flag to 
guide pilots applying insecticide dusts 
and sprays has existed for a long time. 

Hercules Powder Company is now 
offering these flags without cost to aerial 
operators. The flags are three feet 
square, with orange and white checks a 
foot square for ready visibility. They are 
mounted on poles six feet long 

Specifications for the new flags were 
worked out with officials of the National 
Cotton Council and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. 

If you would like further information 
about these flags, write to the nearest 
Hercules Sales Office. 


Now Is The Time 


(continued from page 1) 


can control insects quickly and economi- 
cally, but later in the season higher dos- 
ages are required to kill mature insects. 
Denser foliage also makes it more diffi- 
cult to apply insecticides to crops where 
they will do the most good. 
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Angus Bull Placing 
Official Placing 4-2-1-3 

I placed this class of Aberdeen-Angus 
bull calves 4-2-1-3. I placed No. 4 first 
because he is compact, well-balanced, 
deep bodied and uniform in all dimen- 
sions. In placing No. 4 over No. 2 I 
admit that No. 2 is standing on a little 
more bone that is straighter in front, 
however, No. 4 is wider over his rib, 
back, and loin and more uniform in that 
spread from his crops out over his tail 
head. He is deeper in his flank and 
shorter in his neck and is shorter from 
his poll to his muzzle than No. 2. 

I placed No. 2 second and over No. 1 
because he more closely follows the type, 
balance and symmetry of my top calf. He 
is wider and deeper in the chest and 
shows more thickness down the top into 
a meatier, fuller quarter and is deeper 
in the twist. No. 2 is showing more mas- 
culinity and burliness about the head 
and forequarters and stands on more 
bone of higher quality. He is generally 
deeper bodied and has more spring to 
his rib than No. 1. 

I placed No. 1 over No. 3 because his 
balance and quality are superior to No. 
3. He is a shorter, stronger topped bull 
with more uniformity to his width and 
depth. One is more masculine about the 
head and has more constitution denoted 
by his deeper chest and greater spring 
of rib. 

In placing No. 3 last I give credit that 
he isn’t carrying the same degree of 
fleshing as the rest of the bulls placing 
above him. However, he lacks the width, 
depth, and beef character of the top 
three and doesn’t have the same uni- 
formity. 


* 
Grain Grading Course 


Have you ever wanted a good course in 
grain grading that could be taught to 
high school vo-ag students? 

If so, you can now obtain such help. 

Available to all ag leaders is a course 
of study in grain grading written by a 
former vo-ag teacher and made available 
on a single copy basis by the Seedburo 
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Equipment Company. 

The course has eight specific teaching 
lessons, each one broken down so that an 
ag teacher can use them specifically to 
teach vo-ag students. In addition, there 
are grade requirements and the steps in 
grading the various farm grains found 
throughout the United States. 


The booklet is illustrated throughout | 


with numerous pictures and charts. 


Should you wish a copy, address your | 


request to Seedburo, 618-626 W. Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 6, II. 


Portable Irrigation 
Has Advantages 


Many farmers in all sections of the 
country find sprinkler irrigation one of 
the best and most economical systems 
to use. 

Here are some of the advantages of a 
sprinkler system. 

1. Much grading and special prepara- 
tion of land is eliminated. 

2. There are no ditches to dig or main- 
tain. 

3. Erosion is better controlled. 

4. There is more productive land due 
to the elimination of ditches. 

5. It is easy to water hillsides. 

6. In some cases, liquid fertilizer can 
be applied through sprinkler irrigation. 

7. A more economical use of water. 

A great number of commercial com- 
panies offer complete sprinkler irrigation 
systems, many of them made chiefly of 
aluminum. 

This has added advantages. Aluminum 
is light, but strong. A man can easily 
handle 20, 30, and 40-foot sections. 

Aluminum is also easy to store and 
there is no threat of rust. 

Sprinkler irrigation is the nearest 
thing to natural rainfall. Farmers can 
use it on every type of crop, and it gives 
even distribution of water. 


* 


Leaders of the Louisiana Vo-Ag Teacher As- 
sociation recently met to make plans for their 
annual conference for vo-ag teachers. The 
conference will be held June 22-25. Left to 
right, W. J. Parent, state supervisor; Harry 
Braud, treasurer; O. ©. Bryan, president; 
W.C. Ulmer, vice president; C. O. Duhon, sec. 


WHEN A FARMER 
KNOWS HOW TO 


GRADE GRAIN 


He Increases 
His Income... 
Through Higher Yield 


In a grain grading course the Farmer 
learns to test moisture content of his 
grain in the fields and harvest dry fields 
first. 


Through Safer Storage 
Grain grading methods show the Farmer 
how to reduce spoilage by testing mois 
ture content, temperature and infesta- 
tion. 


Through More Profitable 
Marketing 


The Farmer learns how grain is priced. 
He knows how and when to market for 
best prices. 


(Pictures taken in a Spirit Lake, lowa Class) 


1. Boys take samples of 2. Two boys check the 
rain on their home weight per bushel 
arms. 


3. Samples are put in a moisture tester 


Teach Grain Grading 
IN YOUR CLASSES 


Write today for helpful facts telling 


HOW YOU CAN TEACH 
MOISTURE TESTING 


plus a complete list of all the equipment 
you need 


SEEDBURO 


EQUIPMENT CO. 
758 Converse Building, Chicago 6, Illinois 


! Please send me your GRAIN GRADING liter- 
ature with the list of equipment used 


Address 
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Annual Salary Summary 


@ THIS SALARY summary is for your 
guidance only. 
z ‘ It is meant to be of some help to you. 
Annual Salaries, Negro Vo-Ag Teachers Perkage the best advantage is to aid 
you in comparing your salary with your 
‘State Teachers Teachers 1951-52 1951-52 1951-52 1952-53 1952-53 1952-53 fellow workers’ within your state. 
951-52 1952-53 High Low Aver. ligh How are you doing? Are you about 
"average or do you fall below? 
Alabama. 56 56 $3960 $3120 $3450 ~ . The answer to an increased salary for 
Arkansas 5 52 3378 2400 2755 
5250 3250 «4290 25 3250-401 an individual, many times, rests with the 
Florida. : 4200 2304 3294, 0 2600 347 individual himself. Perhaps you need to 
Georgia. x 4765 2880 3500 we show more enthusiasm, more patience, 
accel 1200 3964 3709 24" 107 and a better attitude toward your posi- 
Mary land tion and your people. Perhaps you need 
Mississippi. 3600 2025 2554 00 2786 a refresher course at college, too 
Missouri . . 3600 2880 
North Carolina 4800 3060 4000 ) 4000 . 
South Caroline >. 30 3240 Summaries Have Limitations 
re 3540 A wise ag leader will not compare his 
West Virginia, 4810 3803 4228 4210 360C 4245 salary within a given state to the salaries 
United States. 969 976 $5376 $2025 $3568 $5376 2100 $3581 in another state without taking into 
— consideration numerous factors 
Neither will a wise ag leader become 
Annual Salaries, White Vo-Ag Teachers dissatisfied with his own conditions and 
seek greener pastures elsewhere without 
full knowledge of how such salaries are 
arrived at. 
Teachers Teachers High Low Aver. High Low Aver. These are factors, pointed out by state 
supervisors and extension directors, that 
should be taken into consideration: 


1951-52 1952-5 


1951-52. 1951-52 1951-52 1952-53 1952-53 1952-53 


$3960 $3120 $3450 $3960 $3120 $3450 
izona. « « 6216 2 7 
California . 7200 3600 4,300 7500 3600 4,500 quality of work an ag leader does: (2) 
Colorado . . 4390 3100 3697 5067 3400 4008 the number of people served and the 
work load of the individual; (3) an ag 
5260 700 5400 leader’s training and experience in his 
Georgia. . 54,08 3204 3965 5670 3630 4100 field; (4) the variance in cost of living 
Idaho. « l 4500 34,00 3911 4,700 355( 4075 between communities within a state and 
: = between different states; (5) the salary 
a ig 5375 6724432 5550 3900 4588 schedule paid other workers in the 
Kansas . . 2 ; 5 300 3500 4115 5450 3500 4273 school or extension systems; (6) the 
Kentucky . 239 5267 2895 ---- 5266 3000 ---- varied cents per mile paid for travel; 
: and (7) in certain communities addi- 
Maine. . « « 4425 2800 3466 4600 2900 3594 ) } 
Maryland . . tional funds are available to reward 
Massachusetts. 58 32 2900 6336 3000 = 4372 certain ag leaders over and above the 
Michigan. . 5975 3600 6250 — on average salary schedule worked out for 
Minnesota 5860 3800 ' 6160 3980 4781 . . . 
yorkers in their field. 
ssiss! 4460 2580 4,660 2500 3415 
5100 3139 5509 3160 ---- 
Nebraska . 5 300 ) 300 
Nevada . . e 4884 3600 4992 3900 4350 Vo-ag teacher salaries are quite com- 
New Hampshire 4750 3000 " 4900 3100 3952 plete, for only two states failed to re- 
New Jersey . 5400 3000 5600 3000 4133 spond 
New Mexico . : 5950 3640 6371 3860 4545 
tad vows sieges 15 5600 4,100 5800 1.300 3000 In the case of county agents, many ex- 
North Carolina | 4800 3060 4800 3060 4,000 tension directors stated that it was 
North Dakota . poi ~~ 5233 4100 4504 against their policies to release such 
pnt figures for publication. Therefore, this 
WOR 588 00 390 
Pennsylvania . l 5500 3000 6000 3200 4200 salary summary for these extension 
Rhode Island . 4,700 2400 4700 2500 4027 workers is rather meager 
South Carolina 4 y 3800 2760 3800 2760 3240 
South Dakota . 4600 3600 4900 3750 4321 ™ 
Texas. 5376 3204 5376 3204 3900 No Change In Salary 
1800 According to Robert M. Salter, chief, 
Virginia . 37 - 1,650 2600 4,800 2760 3876 Soil Conservation Service, there has been 
Washington .. 0 5915 3900 53 6000 3900 4801 no change in the salary rates for soil 
West Virginia, 6102 24,5 6156 3300 4200 conservationists. Workers receive a mini- 
Wisconsin. .. 6071 3100 ) 6280 34,00 4286 
6260 3260 5691 3000 4072 mum salary of $4,205. and a maximum 
of $4,955. This is for the grade GS-7. 
The higher GS-9 grade receives $5,060 


iited States. 4 $7206 $2400 $3980 $7501 $2500 153 
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Boy that a dea. 
at are you using ; ? 


Its really 
murder on 


_- for weevils at this time of year ? 


good Bur 
‘doesnt cost 2 lot ? ES 


when you 
consider how it 
keeps its punch- 
even during hot : 
dry weather | 


Come around and count! <2 
bolls and you'll 


rather see it happen 

to my crop...think I'll 

get some of that dieldrin-ODT myself / 


WN 


1601 Melrose Building, Houston 1, Texas © 710 Peachtree S+. N.E., Ar 
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ianta 5, Georgia « 767 High St. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Julius Hyman & Company Division 
CHEMICAL PARTNER OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


—-Shell Building, Jackson, Mississippi 
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Left —untreated onion; Right —treated with MH-40 


Naugatuck nips 
storage growth in bud ! 


The United States Rubber Company's Naugatuck | 
| California, 


Chemical Division has good reason to believe it | 


has dealt a death blow to destructive storage 
growth. The reason is a new Naugatuck chemical 
a water-soluble salt containing 40% maleic 
hydrazide and called MH-40.* 
Every grower knows the advantage of storing 


away part of a crop like onions until the market is | 


more favorable. And every grower also knows the 
risk involved — namely, the sprouting, shriveling 


and wrinkling which can make that crop unsalable. | 
As far back as 1947, Naugatuck’s research | 


scientists came up with the first version of MH-40. 


Since then, working in cooperation with more than | 
Minnesote 
they have discovered hundreds of potential uses | 
for this unique new chemical. One of these uses | 


250 experiment stations and other agriculturists, 


was for the inhibition of storage growth 
Today MH-40 is commercially available as a 


grass inhibitor and wild-onion killer. And it won't | 


be long before it will be made available as a stor- 


age growth inhibitor, too! ‘U.S. Pat. No. 2,614,916 | 


MH-40 is one more example of Naugatuck know- | 
North Dakota. 


how at work, always striving to introduce new and 
better products to the agricultural field. 


UNITED STATES 


RUBBER COMPAN 
Waugatuck Chemical Division, Naugatuck, Conn. 
producers of seed protectants, fungicides, 
miticides, insecticides, growth retardants, 
herbicides; Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, 


Synklor, MH, Alanap. 
y, 
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| Georgia . 


| Maryland. . 
South Carolina 
Virginia... 


| South Dakota. 


| « 
| Virginia, 
| Wisconsin 
| Wyoming . 


Annual Salaries, Negro County Agents 


1951-52 


State High Low 


1952-53 


Aver. High Low Aver, 


Alabama . 
Florida . 


$3000 
2724 
38 37 
3180 
3700 
4100 
3232 
4184 


$2760 
2724 
2037 
2856 
3000 
3200 
2700 
2852 


Kentucky. 
Louisiana 


$2872 
2724 
2800 
3036 
3242 
3475 
2908 
3671 


$3300 
3384 
4375 
3180 
4095 
4163 
3532 
4,320 


$2820 
2784, 
2575 
2856 
3000 
4,000 
3000 
3600 


$2973 
2906 
3154 
3036 
3439 
4081 
3191 
3877 


minimum and $5,810 maximum. Both 
grades have six steps of $125 raises 
within the range. The average salary is 
approximately $4,900. 

Reports on county agent salaries re- 
ceived too late to classify include: 
Arkansas—$6,425, high; $4,000, low; and 


| $4,720 average. Negro—$3,250, high; $2,- 
| 755, low; and $3,001, average. Vermont— 
$5,300, high; $3,100, low; and $4,077, av- 
erage. Washington—$6,750, high; $4,400, 


West Virginia 
and $4,224, 


low; and $5,526. average 

-$4,990, high, $3,000, 
average. 

All of these figures are for 1952-53. 

Information was obtained for these 
summaries from the state directors of 
extension and the state supervisors of 
vocational agriculture. 

The chief of the Soil Conservation 
Service furnished information on soil 
conservationist salaries—End 


low 


Annual Salaries, White County Agents 


1951-52 


State High Low 


1952-53 


Aver. Low 


High Aver. 


Alabama . . $6060 
8505 
5250 
8900 


7990 


$4620 
5670 
4,000 
3300 
3072 


Colorado. . 
Florida .. 
Georgia . . 
Illinois. . 
Indiana 
IOWA. « 
Kentucky. . 
Louisiana 


8020 
6400 
6132 
7088 
7100 
6160 
6365 
6000 
6100 


3780 
4200 
3012 
4500 
4100 
4500 
3965 
3750 
3710 


Mary land, 
Michigan, 


Montana . 
Nebraska, 
Nevada. . 
New Jersey. . 
New Mexico. . 
New York, . . 
North Carolina 


8580 
5520 
7775 
74,76 
5308 
6012 
7200 
5337 
5000 
5700 
54,00 
5865 
7260 
6000 


5280 
3900 
4250 
4554 
4104 
4116 
4860 
4020 
3800 
3400 
3400 
3320 
4066 
4284 


« « 
South Carolina 


Tennessee 


$5331 
7384 
4,507 


$6900 
8940 
5550 
8960 
8766 
8700 
8580 
6600 
6132 
7820 
7988 
64,60 
6500 
6100 
6200 
5600 
8910 
5640 
8390 
7656 
5508 
6120 
7200 
6060 
5000 
5700 
5600 
5865 
7752 
6144 


$4800 
5916 
4000 
3360 
3210 
4200 
3780 
4500 
3500 
4,600 
4800 
4600 
3600 
3800 
4100 
44,00 
6006 
4140 
4750 
4662 
4200 
4200 
4,380 
4320 
3900 
3600 
3500 
3600 
4200 
4536 


$5587 
7849 
4699 
4662 
4467 
5800 
5210 
5293 
4,702 
5646 
6394 
5566 
5052 
4569 
4820 
7780 
4688 
5240 
5702 
4761 
5133 
5854 
4880 
44,02 
4326 
4555 
5023 
5426 
5297 
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MOORESTOWN, N. J. 
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Your Insurance for BETTER CROPS! 3 
| CORO p.e-p-* OT E 
CORONA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
RP PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY a 


These New Mexico Vo-Ag Boys Own... 


A Practical Irrigation Lab 


@ | 


4 


On their 70-acre chapter farm, Deming high school vo-ag students 
stage demonstrations attended by local farmers and equipment dealers. 


Leon Wagley, fourth from right, vo-ag teacher at Deming high school, 
uses model equipment in his classes. 


Wazgley, left, and the farm foreman, J. O. Kennedy, inspect the water 
level in the reservoir. The pump is shown right behind Kennedy. The 
water storage tank at the right holds 500 gallons for house and barn 
use. Wagley’s students built the tank from a reclaimed war surplus 
hot water tank. 
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By L. C. Brown 


Extension Soil Conservationist 
New Mexico A & M College 


areas in the 
land around 


farm 
cotton 


@ ONE OF THE astest-developing 

Southwest is the rich, irrigated 
Deming, N.M. 

Originally nothing but desert covered with yucca, mesquite, 
and greasewood, this land—under pump _irrigation—has 
blossomed forth in the past few years into a two or three- 
bale-an acre region of more than 25,000 acres. 

So it’s only natural that vocational agriculture students at 
Deming High School should be interested in the best methods 
of water use. Many of them grew up in dryland farming 
areas both in and outside New Mexico and are trying to 
learn the best techniques in irrigation. Other students, the 
sons of ranchers, are thinking about owning some farm land 
in the area some day. 


School Buys Farm 


Through the farsightedness of their teacher, Leon Wagley, 
these boys have a first-rate laboratory to supplement their 
classroom instruction. 

In 1950, on Wagley’s recommendation, the Deming school 
system floated bonds to purchase a 70-acre farm for $12,000. 
Today, that farm is worth more than $35,000. But it’s worth 
more than that in its instructional value to future farmers. 

Wagley’s students visit their FFA chapter farm three and 
four times a week to observe and carry out whatever 
practices are in season—irrigation, planting, cultivating, 
harvesting, etc. Their farm foreman, J. O. Kennedy, works 
full time, following the recommendations of the chapter 
members. 

Each student keeps his own set of account books about the 
total farm operations. Some students also keep their project 
animals—beef cattle, sheep, and hogs—on the farm’s irrigated 
pastures. 


Boys Do Irrigation Work 


When they visit the farm, the boys are put to work at 
actual farm operations. They learn to handle tractors to pre- 
pare the land for planting. They place the siphon tubes to 


Wagley and his boys dig a new irrigation ditch on their chapter farm. 
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There’s another man in your community who, like you, 
wants to promote better farming methods. This man 

is ready to work with you and the farmers in your area 
to plan profitable sprinkler irrigation systems 

practical systems that will help extend growing seasons 
and pasture feeding, improve crop quality, 

increase yields and protect against dry-spells. 

Yes—like you, this man is familiar with local conditions 
He's experienced in setting up portable sprinkler irrigation 
systems. He knows how to tailor these systems to meet the 
specific requirements of the farmers that you advis« 

You know this man. Farmers know him. He's the dealer 
in your area who sells strong, lightweight, rustproof, Reyn 
Aluminum Irrigation Pipe—the economical, efficient 
lifeline of portable sprinkler irrigation systems. Call on 
him or write Reynolds Metals Company, 

2575 South Third Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky, 
for your copy of the booklet offered below. 


ALUMINUM 


2 
th licati d advant portabi kler irrigati 
Member of 4 on the application and cidvauntages of portable sprinkier irrigation, 
SPRINKLER 


Reynolds Metals Company, 2575 S. Third St., Louisville 1, Ky. 


Please send ‘More Income Per Acre," your new illustrated booklet 


Write for your copy of this 
free booklet on portable 


sprinkler irrigation systems 


LIGHTWEIGHT ALUMINUM PIPE FOR PORTABLE SPRINKLER IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 
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Compare Yardley Llear Stream 


pipe 


BE SURE before you buy. There is a 
difference in plastic pipe. To protect you, 
Yardley guarantees ClearStream pipe two 
ways—100% virgin materials—full weight 
and wall thickness meeting Approved 
Standards for the industry. 

A type and size for every cold water 
use, both flexible and rigid, in all sizes. 
Full line of fittings. Send for literature. 


For Jet Pumps—2-in-1 “Twin-du-it’”’ Pipe 

It's new, faster, better. Two joined 
pipes extruded and coiled as one in per- 
fect alignment—that's ““Twin-du-it.” Install 
without forcing or binding. 


Yardley Plastics Co., Columbus 15, Ohio 
in Canada: DAYMOND CO., LTD., CHATHAM, ONTARIO 


sist on Cleardtream 


look for the Name on Every Length 


with any other! 


Planning to improve your 

farm water system? What- 

ever else you need, in- 

vestigate ClearStream — 

the modern pipe for both 

jet pumps and lateral lines. 


CHECK LIST—— 


Yardley ClearStream has these 
advantages over other types: 


more water 


Delivers 25% greater volume 
for the same head loss. 


[] long life 


Lasts for years because it 
won't rot, rust or electroly- 
tically corrode. 


low cost 


Fewer fittings, faster lay-up, 
labor savings up to 60%. 


[_] light weight 

100 feet of 1” ClearStream 
weighs less than 20 Ibs.—l% 
the weight of steel. 


[_] easy fo install 
Long lengths handle 10 times 
faster than metal. No thread- 
ing or special tools required. 


| take 


water from the irrigation ditch. 
They use their shovels to guide the 


| water down the furrows. They culti- 


vate the crop. Even cotton picking is 
a part of their training. 

Like other farms in the Deming area, 
the FFA chapter farm gets its water 
from a well which lifts 90 feet. The 
water is first pumped into a reservoir 
and later released for application on 
the land. During irrigations the pump 
works 24 hours a day, filling the reser- 
voir during the night and keeping it 
full during the day. Pumping costs are 
expensive—about $150 a month in elec- 
tricity bills. 


Irrigation Increases Yields 


When the chapter bought the farm 
in 1950, the yield was only a half-bale 
an acre. Last year, the farm produced 
84 bales on 42 acres of cotton land, thus 
netting more than $5,000. The difference 
was due to better irrigation methods 
and heavy fertilization. 

The 700 tons of* barnyard manure 
which have been applied in the past four 


| years have improved the water penetra- 


tion of the soil. This has helped the 


| water to get into the white, hard spots 


which were formerly inpenetrable. The 


| direction of the rows was changed to 


give a more uniform application and 
to avoid pooling. 


| Irrigate Before Planting 


Wagley and his students believe that 
the pre-planting irrigation of cotton is 
the most important irrigation of the 


_year. Last year, they tried two pre- 
| planting irrigations, because if plowed 


| dry, the land turns up in big lumps and 


MORE COVERAGE 
PER DOLLAR “#4 


RAIN BIRD 
Sprinklers 


There's a Rain Bird Sprinkler for every 
agricultural requirement, with 19 different 
models, ranging in size from 14, G.P.M. at 
4 pounds pressure, to 610 G.P.M. at 120 
pounds pressure. 

As in years past, Rain Bird continues with 
research and testing to hold the lead with 
improved sprinklers that give more coverage 
per dollar of cost, 


Our research department is at 


No. 80 
Special 


your service. Handbook and bulle- 
tins on request te county agents, 


™ teachers, and agricultural leaders 


NATIONAL 


AZUSA, CALIFORNIA 


RAINY SPRINKLER SALES 


1633 WEST LAKE ST, PEORIA 5, ILLINOIS 


LaMotte Combination 
Soil Testing Outfit 


‘inches this spring to 
penetrability from one pre-planting ir- 
rigation. A concrete surface ditch will 
| be installed to save water 
| When the farm was 
1950, the chapter invested more than 


One of the most popular outfits is 
the standard model LaMotte Com- 
bination Soil Testing Set, contains 
tests for pH, potash, phosphorus 
and nitrates, all assembled in 
carrying case with complete appa- 
ratus, reagents and instructions. 
Other tests available. 


LaMotte Chemical Products Co. 
Dept. BFM Towson, Baltimere 4, Md. 
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For more information 


is hard to work down. 

This year, because of the expensive 
pumping costs, and because much of 
the moisture is lost in the process of 
working the ground, they are going to 
try just one pre-planting irrigation in 
an experiment to find out if the extra 
expense of two pre-planting irrigations 
is justifiable. SCS technicians have 
assisted in making penetration studies 
on the various types of soils on the 
farm. 


Deep-Plow Farm Land 


Two other new ideas are being tried 
out on the Deming FFA farm in 1953. 
The land has been deep-plowed 21 
improve water 


purchased in 
$5,000 in farm equipment as a part of 
the bonded indebtedness. The Interna- 
tional Harvester dealer in Deming now 


| replaces all equipment once a year with- 


out charge. 
Profits from the farm are paying off 
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the bonded debt at the rate of $1,000 
a year and have left a surplus of several | 
thousand dollars. Most of this money | 
will be put back into the farm in the 
form of buildings and livestock.—End. 


Versatile, lightweight 


This Colorado farmer uses a jeep to quickly ; 
transport his irrigation pump from place to aluminum systems en- 


place. The pump takes the water from a gineered for conveni- 
diversion ditch and pumps it into a portable | 

aluminum pipe irrigation system. A minimum ence and economy. 
of Hee is consumed in moving this irrigation | Automatic quick coup- 
“set,” for the lightweight aluminum pipes are | : 
mounted on steel wheels. lers permit speedy 


shifting of main lines 
* 
and sprinkler laterals. = 
Water Can Waste Fertilizer 
e 
Too much water can leach away and Mechanized WHEEL-MOVE 
waste valuable fertilizer—manure, green 
manure, or commercial. Roll 
Too little amounts of water will not 
permit plants to get the food elements 


lateral sprinkler 
lines intact with this 


they need. lightweight irrigation 
Greatest concentration of plant food system on wheels. One 
is in the upper foot of soil. For this | man can keep an en- 


reason, this plant food must be dissolved 
in water in order to be available for : 

Irrigation should be adequate so that 
the soil containing plant food can be © mechanized 
kept moist enough to permit a maximum 
of food to reach the tiny root hairs of 


tire installation in con- 
tinuous operation. 


plants. This usually means frequent ap- Irrigate posture and 
plications of water. field crops without 
Too long an interval between irriga- hand labor. Tow sprin- 


tions can reduce yields. Plants will suffer 
from lack of adequate plant food when 
too little moisture is available in the root ’ 
zone to dissolve the needed elements so with truck or tractor 
that the plant can absorb them and return it to opera- 
tion in from 7 to 10 

* minutes. 


kler laterals intact from 
one setting to the next 


—————— You get the right sprinkler irrigation equipment from your FARMLAND, 
oo oon wai STOUT or WYSS dealer. His trained specialists make no compromise in 
ree very instructive and inform- 
ative beokicts are available te ag design or efficiency because these dealers carry a COMPLETE LINE OF 
leaders on irrigation problems. They FITTINGS TO MEET EVERY CROP AND LAND REQUIREMENT. 
include information on automatic 
gates, flumes, and ditchers. MANUFACTURERS OF FARMLAND, STOUT AND WYSS SPRINKLER IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT 
You will find many diagrams and MAIL THIS COUPON FOR NEW 
charts plus tables that will be of help FREE PLANNING SERVICE AVAILABLE | LITERATURE AND INFORMATION 
to you in solving irrigation problems. Please forward your new literature on f 


can save the farmer time and money. - 


Copies may be obtained by writing NAME 


to Thompson Pipe & Steel Com- IRRIGATION COMPANY, INC. - 


Le St., Denver, ADDRESS 
= 30th & Larimer St., Denver P. O. Box 1123 « FRESNO, CALIF. ' 
__STATE 
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A 
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| dealer has | | 
| 


Parshall Flume, an economical device to . 


Measure Irrigation Water 


Here is the finished form to cast the base 
for the Parshall measuring flume. 


The base and foundation of the Parshall meas- 
uring flume with reinforcing rods in place. 


= 


Second string of blocks going up 
in the Parshall measuring flume 
showing the horizontal reinforce- 
ment of single strand No. 9 an- 
nealed wire. Holes in the blocks 
are filled with concrete. 


Measurements have to be accu- 
rate when making the Parshall 
flume. Note the template on the 
floor of the converging section. 
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By A. J. Hamman and 


Phil J. Patterson 
Colorado A & M College 


@ HOW DO YOUR farmers measure the water they pay for? 

Do they count the bean rows, measure the length of the 
furrows, or just plain guess? 

Each passing year points up the need for conserving our 
irrigation water and Even in heavy rainfall 
areas there are soil husbandmen seeking new ways to trap 
nature’s gift either in the soil or on top with reservoirs. 

Irrigation farmers, like most people, insist on counting 
money paid out and received. But when their money is in 
the form of irrigation water, many of them are extremely 
careless. Naturally they are most careless or least concerned 
where water is comparatively cheap. 

However, when water begins to increase in value, interest 
in measuring and conserving it increases. 


its wise use. 


Measure Water Inaccurately 


There is still too much measuring of irrigation water by 
sticking a shovel in the ditch or counting the number of sugar 
beet or bean rows the neighbor has running on the way home 
from town. If he has water in more rows than you have, the 
ditch rider or water waster should be given the old “how 
come” question as soon as you can raise him on the party line. 

It won’t make much difference if his soil is clay and yours 
sandy loam or your field flat and his on 2 or 3 percent 
slope. Water represents money and each irrigator wants his 
share. But he often hesitates in making the necessary invest- 
ment to have it measured. 

Water is an elusive commodity and is far more difficult to 
measure accurately in open streams than many people believe 
it to be. 

Numerous kinds and types of equipment for measuring 
water are available and in use, but the Parshall flume con- 
tinues to be most generally preferred in the Colorado area. 
It is quite accurate under a wide range of operating condi- 
tions and simple enough for all irrigators. 

With a rapidly expanding need for measuring water nu- 
merous questions have arisen about the construction and 
installation of suitable devices at moderate cost 

The Colorado A & M College Extension Service and Ex- 
periment Station joined forces to find answers to some of the 
questions raised about the use of concrete blocks in irrigation 
structures. 


more 


Concrete Blocks Can Be Used 


The heart of the problem is the use of commercial concrete 
blocks in the construction of small Parshall flumes and other 
water handling devices. It is also important to know when 
it is advisable or cheaper to use other materials and methods, 
including the purchase of commercially fabricated equipment 

How can a farmer build such a flume cheaply? Here’s how. 

First step in using the concrete block system is to cast the 
floor and foundation of the flume in one piece. To do this, 
demountable and movable forms are built for each size flume. 
These forms are constructed so the lower portion of the side 
walls for the down stream or diverging section are cast with 
the bottom of the flume. This provides a level foundation 


‘ TI 
al 
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Why should the grass look greener 
on the other side of the fenee? 


To tell the truth, it shouldn't. For a well-managed pasture will never wear 
out, but will furnish many months of quality grazing, 
bringing top returns in beef, pork, milk, and wool, year 
after year. 

The secret, of course, is good management—establishing a practical grass- 
land program, consisting of proper planting of selected 
mixtures, proper tertilizing, proper mowing, grazing, 
and renovating. 

And it's in seeding and reseeding that the new John Deere-Van Brunt 
Model “GL” Grassland Drill enters the picture. With the 
Model “GL,” the grassland farmer can seed small grain 
in his permanent pasture and deep-place fertilizer with- 
out destroying or tearing up established sod . . . old 
pastures can be fertilized and reseeded back to life with- 
out plowing .. . erosion is retarded, and hard-packed 
soil is loosened and aerated. The Model “GL” can be 
used as a conventional fertilizer drill, too—doing an ac- 
curate job of planting and fertilizing in prepared seed- 
beds. 

A folder is available now for soil conservationists, county agents, special- 
ists, and all agricultural leaders, telling the story of the 
Model “GL” and pointing the way to better, more eco- 
nomical animal nutrition with the new John Deere-Van 
Brunt Model “GL” Grassland Drill. 


See your John Deere dealer, or write: 


JOHN DEERE MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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> Truck Farm 
to Pasture Land 
there is a 


CARVE 


IRRIGATION PUMP 
for your needs 


MODEL 2WHI 


MODEL SWHI 


MODEL FXL 


MODEL KNIOL 


All CARVER IRRIGATION 
PUMPS may be furnished with 
gasoline or Diesel engine, or frame 
mounted for electric motor or 


belt drive. 
Get more out of your fields 
through irrigation — write or call 


for the name of the CARVER 
PUMP Distributor nearest you. 


Ask for Bulletins 


CARVER PUMP CO. 
1444 Hershey Ave. 
Muscatine, lowa 


“CARVER 
PUMPS 
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SECTION 


the 


for concrete block side walls. 


Half inch reinforcing rods are placed 
vertically as desired so concrete blocks 
can be set at the proper places without 
interfering with placing the blocks. 
Scale model blocks of wood should be 
cut out so structures of different sizes 
and designs can be planned on a table. 

Single strands or loops of number 9 
annealed wire or quarter inch rods or 
welded wall reinforcing should be placed 
in the mortar between courses of blocks. 
This is important if the wall is more than 
two courses high. 

For these small flumes, where ac- 
curacy of dimensions must be obtained 
a wooden template is useful in setting 
the first course of blocks for the con- 
verging section. 

In larger structures, with ample work- 
ing space, the two end blocks are care- 
fully placed and a line stretched. As 
each course of blocks is set, the holes in 
the blocks are tamped full of concrete. 


Construct Conerete Cap 


The top course should be finished off 
with a two-inch concrete cap or coping 
with imbedded longitudinal wire rein- 
forcing. This produces a solid reinforced 
concrete structure with the very mini- 
mum of forms. 

To avoid possible separation of the 
side walls from the foundation due to a 
“cold joint” the portion of the floor or 
base used as a foundation for the walls 
should be roughened to help obtain a 
good bond. After the structure is laid 
up, the inside of the walls should be 
painted with a mixture of very fine sand 
and cement. 


Turnout boxes may be constructed of 


SCALE 


This is a section drawing of a 12-inch Par- 
shall flume showing detail and measurements. 


concrete blocks. The procedure is the 
same as that employed in making Par- 
shall flumes. Wall consists of 734 x 734 
x 1534 inch blocks or partition blocks 
If round corner end blocks are obtain- 
able in the larger size they add to the 
appearance of the structure. 


Movable Forms Used 

Directors of one ditch company have a 
demountable, movable form made to cast 
12-inch Parshall flumes. 

The form was made of 16 gauge steel 
sheet reinforced with one-quarter by 
one inch angle iron. Since each struc- 
ture contained approximately one yard 
of concrete, 16 gauge steel needs to be 
well strengthened with angle bars. 

The same form can be used to cast 
both 12-inch and 18-inch flumes by 
making the approaching or converging 
section of the form 2 inches longer and 
arranging for cross ties to fit both crest 
lengths. 

In this case ready mixed concrete was 
obtained and delivered to the sites. Cost 
of preparing sites and setting the form 
varied considerably because of stony o1 
wet land at some locations. It 
would vary with local wage rates. 


also 


Steel Forms Have Use 


Unless several, (15 or more) flumes 
smaller than 9 inches are needed, it is 
advisable to buy fabricated steel units. 
Six inch Parshalls are often cast in mov- 
able forms. 

A few 9-inch flumes can be purchased 
in steel or made of concrete blocks with 
little difficulty and at a saving of about 
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One Installation 
after another! 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Submersible 
Pump! 


ay 


Performance, ease of installation, 
soundless operation and lower operat- 
ing costs have made Fairbanks-Morse 
Deep Well Submersible America’s most 
wanted pump! 

Its motor and pump are water lubri- 
cated as both operate submerged. No 
rods, jets or shafts are used. The pump 
is suspended from the service pipe— 
the only pipe in the well casing. It 
never needs priming. There are no 
motor or pump noises. If water level 
falls, add another length of pipe. 
Delivers up to 720 gph at a 300-ft. 
setting. 

For additional information, write 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, III. 


@ FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


@ name worth remembering when you want the best 
WATER SYSTEMS ¢ GENERATING SETS «© MOWERS 
HAMMER MILLS MAGNETOS PUMPS MOTORS 
SCALES © DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES 


PARATHION—E.P.N.—DIELDRIN 
ALDRIN—T.E.P.P.—H.E.T.P. 
O.M.P.A.—SYSTOX 


The M.S.A. 
FARM SPRAY 
RESPIRATOR 


For safer ovtdoor 
spray programs, this 
ONE Respirator 
doubles the breathing 
protection. Recently 
accepted new type 
, filters do the job 
- effectively, and are replaceable with in-use 
M.S.A, Farm Spray Respirators. Write for 
details. 


M.S.A. GMC-1 INDUSTRIAL GAS MASK 
—Easy, convenient to use for heavier indoor 
concentrations of all the above insecticides. 
“All-Vision” facepiece gives full facial pro- 
tection—maximum vision. 


DEALERS WANTED—Your present cus- 
tomers are your best prospects. Cartridges 
and filters mean repeat business. Write for 
price and product details today. 
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MIME’ SAFETY APPLIANCES CO. 


cir Braddock, Thomos and Meade Sts. 
ve 1 c Pittsburgh 8, Pa, | 
kes 74 Branch Offices in the 
United States and Canada 
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| 50 percent. 


Ready mixed concrete is now avail- 
able in most communities. It will often 
be cheaper and much more convenient 
than assembling materials, a mixer, and 
labor for a small job. 

Flumes with crests of 12 and 18 inches 
are easily made of concrete blocks after 

| the base is properly cast. However, if 


For a larger number (10 or | 
more) a movable form is recommended. | 


| several are needed in an irrigation dis- | 


trict or in a county, they can be more 
| cheaply cast by using a movable form. 


Blocks Withstand Weather 


For Parshalls of two feet and greater 
crest lengths, concrete blocks are recom- 
mended. Several of these larger struc- 
tures, up to 25 feet crests, have been in 
use in Colorado for a number of years 


This is the completed structure using con- 
crete blocks. It is a 3-foot Parshall measur- 
ing flume in use. 


| and apparently are standing the weather. 
| The blocks eliminate all need for forms 
except for a minimum used in casting 
the base. For many small structures 
needed on farms, the forms account for 
most of the total cost 
The blocks used should be of good 
dense sand and gravel concrete. 
made of cinders, scoria, and similar ma- 


terials are generally too porous to be | 


recommended, particularly — in 
where freezing occurs 


areas 


By using concrete blocks, a farm op- 
erator can build his own structures, such 
as checks, drops, turnouts, and even 
Parshall flumes. He can build different 
sizes to fit special locations and one at a 
time between farm rush periods.—End 


Soil Is Irrigation Guide 


Condition of the top foot of soil is an 
excellent guide as to time of irrigation 
when it shows signs «! approaching dry- 
ness to the point where it will not hold 
together when rolled in the hand, it’s 
time to water. 


Adjustments to t)» simple field test 
should be made for in extremely light 
| or an extremely he soil. Do not be 

misled by rainfall. I) the rain wets only 

the top 3 or 4 inche .f soil, don’t hold 
| off on irrigation. 
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Blocks | 


(Above) Portable Hale Type FZ, 
fine for pastures up to 10 acres 


For Pasture, Orchard or 
Crop Irrigation 


Lnsist on Haye 


UNITS 


co ne of Ha Ivr 
gation Pumping Unit pre de 

Pressure nd Volumes and stand up und: 
hard use 


the right 


Write for full information. State No. of 
Acres and Source of Water Available. 


Irrigation Division 


HALE FIRE PUMP CO. 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


NATIONAL FARM BOOK CO. 


Viroqua, Wisconsin 


We carry a very complete line 

of vo-ag. books, and when 

new books are published we 

get them right off the press. 

And REMEMBER: 

(1) We ship your order by 
return mail, 

(2) Discounts from 12 to 16 
percent. 

(3) Free desk copies when 12 
or more books of same 
title are ordered. 


NATIONAL FARM BOOK CO. 


Viroqua, Wisconsin 
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BEATING THE 
LIVESTOCK 


by 

AMOS KIRBY 
expert whose ad 
vice is welcomed 
by farmers with 
in range of Radio 
Station WCAU, 
Philadelphia. 


Low PRICES for 
livestock on one 
hand and high 
feed prices on 
the other make 
early pasture welcome. But there are 
two things to remember: 

First, even lushest-looking grass may 
be short in trace minerals essential to 
livestock health and production. 


Second, livestock on pasture require 
more salt than while in winter quarters 
when they get prepared feed containing 
1°) salt as a general rule. 

Make sure that your farm animals get 
all the salt and trace minerals needed by 
keeping STERLING Trace-Mineral 
BLUSALT before them at all times. 

Blusalt provides the salt they must 
have for the digestion of protein, carbo- 
hydrates and fats plus these trace min- 
Cobalt—essential for Vitamin B,. 
guards against loss of appetite, permits 


erals: 


maximum body gains and helps main 
tain normal level of hemoglobin in the 
blood. Manganese —for 
growth, reproduction, lactation and bone 
development. todine—to help prevent 
simple goiter. lron—essential as part of 
the hemoglobin to every organ and tissue 
of the body Copper —necessary with 
iron for hemoglobin formation. Zine— 
growth producing and a part of enzymes, 


| Feed 


STERLING 


Trace-Mineral 


BLUSALT 


100-Ib. bags 
50-Ib. blocks 
4-\b. liks 


For details, send 
coupon below 
today. 


successful 


INTERNATIONAL SALT CO., INC. 
Scranton 2, Pa. 

Please send me the name of my 

nearest authorized Blusalt dealer, 


Please send me free literature on 
Blusalt, 


Name 


RFD or Street 


Town 


| 


Your Reporter . . . 


A. C. Hale 


AN ENGLISHMAN SPEAKS—The fol- 
lowing quotation was taken from the 
Missouri Vo-Ag Newsletter. It was writ- 
ten by Martin Wilson, director of edu- 
cation, County of Shropshire, England. 
He spent some time in the United States 
studying vocational first- 
hand. 

“The vocational agricultural course in 
the country high schools of the United 
States, with its allied system of farm 
projects carried by the boys as members 
of the Future Farmers of America or- 
ganization, is among the triumphs of 
American education. 

“To all this the vo-ag teacher is the 
key. He is generally a man of good 
farming background. He is resourceful, 
practical, accepted by the farmers as a 
man of knowledge and experience, up 
to date with the fruits of 
search. 

“Indeed, it is part of his duty to help 
the adult community and hold classes 


agriculture 


current re- 


and discussion groups of FFA members 
who recently left school and of older 
farmers. He has to deal competently 
with machinery and maintenance as well 
as with husbandry and management. 

“This section of the teaching profes- 
sion carries a high reputation. He has 
a comprehensive training of four or five 
years at a university, which has included 
effective pedagogic instruction, carefully 
supervised teaching practice, and the 
study of an FFA and its rural com- 
munity. 

“There are well over 10,000 vo-ag 
teachers in the United States, and 150,000 
youngsters emerge annually from their 
care, with some part of the vo-ag train- 
ing behind them. 

“Here is one of America’s greatest 
resources in the improvement of her 
agriculture and the enrichment and sta- 
bility of her rural life.” 


A REQUEST FOR PICTURES—State 
associations and individual vo-ag teach- 
ers are requested to send to me pictures 
of state officers, and other group meet- 
ings of ag teachers. 

Pictures can always be used to pub- 


licize your state association and the 


Recently, Vo-Ag Teachers Ira Plank and John Lowe, shown at the extreme right, held a 
welding school in their new farm shop building, Winfield, Kans. One of the extension agri- 
cultural engineers from Kansas State College and several commercial welding representa- 


tives conducted an all-day welding school for local farmers and Future Farmers. 


This is 


one of the most spacious and best equipped shops in that section of Kansas. 
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NVATA News 


- - - Wiseonsin vo-ag and ex- 
tension leaders meet. 


NVATA. Particularly desirable are pic- 
tures of meetings for professional im- 
provement. Be sure to state names, a 
little about the meeting, and some of 
the accomplishments when sending in 
such material. 


SEND IN STATE BULLETINS—Three 
states have sent to me bulletins of their 
state associations. 

This material is a good source of news 
and publicity. Other states who have 
such a bulletin are requested to send 
them to me as they are published for 
possible use in publicizing both their 
state associations and the NVATA. 


EXTENSION AND VO-AG MEET—A 
step in the right direction has been 
taken by extension and vo-ag leaders 
in Wisconsin to provide better coordina- 
tion and cooperation between these two 
groups. 

In years past, many small conflicts 
have come up throughout the state be- 
tween vo-ag and extension. Few of these 
were of a serious nature, but they were 
aggravating. 

A meeting between L. M. Sasman, 
state supervisor of agriculture, Noble 
Clark, associate director of extension, 
and Robert C. Clark, state 4-H club 
leader, opened the way for a representa- 
tive committee meeting to discuss reor- 
ganization of the Wisconsin Junior State 
Fair Board. The purpose was to estab- 
lish equal representation on the com- 
mittee. 

The result was the formation of an 
advisory council to Extension Director 
Henry Ahlgren. Equal representation 
was given to vo-ag, home economics, 
4-H, and extension. Don Mullen, vo-ag 
instructor, Jefferson, and R. J. Delorit, 
are the men representing vo-ag. 

This appears to be a step in the right 
direction, and perhaps there are othe 
states that could use this idea and out- 
line to advantage. 


Time Control Booklet 


Here is an interesting little book- 
let giving the various uses of elec- 
tric time controls on the farm. It 
suggests ways and means of saving 
work, time, and money on the farm 
by using time controls to regulate 
light, heat, ventilation, and other 
electrical equipment. 

A copy of the booklet may be ob- 
tained by writing to Paragon Elec- 
tric Company, Two Rivers, Wis. 


application of weed 


* tedi 
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YEAR-ROUND SPRAYER 


The Hanson Brodjet has been designed by experienced engineers to 
provide you with the finest equipment at the lowest possible price for 
the most efficient and economical application of agricultural chem- 
icals. Only the Hanson Brodjet brings you such practical versatility, 


superior chemical distribution, ease of handling and high quality 
construction. 


SCIENTIFICALLY 
ENGINEERED 


Modern engineering methods are 
used to maintain the outstanding 
superiority of the Hanson Brodjet. 
Laboratory testing, field experi- 
mentation and close cooperation 
with Government agencies, col 
leges, etc., keeps Hanson well-in- 
formed of current chemical appli- 
cation problems. 


DOES EVERY SPRAYING JOB! 


With included attachments, the Hanson Brodijet 
can quickly and easily be converted to handle any 
spraying job faster and more efficiently—Fields 
and Rowcrops with swaths up to 54 feet at high or 
low gallonages; Roadsides and Fencerows with 
swaths up to 25 feet; Livestock 
Spraying at high or low pressures 
with spray patterns from hard 
stream to wide angle fog; Spot 
Spraying with easy manipulation 
and fingertip control; Machinery 
and Building Cleaning and Dis- 
infection; Or- 
chard Spraying 
and a multi- 
tude of addi- 
tional uses 


Only Hanson Brodjet offers 
you superior and economical 
and brush 
killers, insecticides, liquid 
fertilizers, etc. without the 
ipulation of cum- 
bersome booms or clogging 
nozzles. Installation, operation and mainte- 
nance is simple { easy. The Hanson Brodjet 
is fast and efficient —— sprays at speeds up to 
15 m. p. h. It is your biggest sprayer value. 


See your Local Dealer today or send coupon below 
for full details about the amazing Hanson Brodjet. 


Hanson Chemical Equipment Co. 
H Beloit, Wisconsin 


Please send rc without obligation, free folder about the HANSON BRODJET. 
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LUNG and EYE 

protection 

GROWERS | 


RESPIRATORS 


Parathion, Aldrin, 
Toxaphene, etc. 


Agri-Tepp” 
tepp, hetp 


Comfortable, efficient protection for 
field and aerial! application of 
insecticides. 


.S.D.A. 
tested 


No. 25 DUST RESPIRATOR —a filter 


respirator for protection against 
non-toxic dusts. 


Masks 


Lightweight, easy- 
to-wear full-face 
protection for heavy 
concentrations of 
insecticides. Types 
for all hazards. State 
material being used. 


Lightweight, all plastic eye 
protection for sprays, dusts 
and impact hazards in field 
and farm shop. 


Don't take chances— 
keep on the safe side 
—use agricultural 
protective equipment 


by Willson. Write for | 


literature and colorful 
agricultural safety 
poster. | 


WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC. 
Established 1870 
208 Washington St., Reading, Pa. 
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By Robert K. Marsh 


NEW HAMPSHIRE AGENTS MEET— 
The New Hampshire Club Agents’ Asso- 
ciation held a club agents’ conference 
February 2-4. 

Principal speakers at the conference 
included: (1) John Merchant, Vermont 
state 4-H club leader who talked on 
“The Vermont Agents’ Time Use Study”; 
(2) James Golde, club agent from Cum- 
berland county, Maine, who in his talk 
on the job of the club agent brought out 
the importance of being the “Best Known 
Extension Agent In Your County”; and 
(3) George Erickson, retired club agent 
from Middlesex county, Massachusetts, 
who discussed the “Functions of 4-H 
Town Committees.” 

Highlights of the lighter side of the 
conference included a lobster feed at 
the Eping Grange Hall—which Beth 
Bourne and Harold Tingley arranged. 
Special guests at this affair were Edna 
Jordon and the state leaders. 

Mrs. Ruth Weston, new associate state 
club leader, was presented with a bou- 
quet, a token of good wishes from the 
club agents with whom she has been 
associated as county club agent for 
many years. 

New additions to the New Hampshire 
club agents’ group include Miss Evelyn 
Yeutter, East Pepperell, Mass., and Miss 
Harriet Whicker, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Miss Yeutter began her duties as as- 
sistant county club agent in Merrimack 
county, New Hampshire, on January 1, 
1953. She is a former 4-H club member. 

Miss Whicker, a graduate of Cornell 
University and for two years in the 
WAVES, assumed her duties as assistant 
4-H club agent in Strafford county, New 
Hampshire, on February 1, 1953. 


METCALF RETURNS—William Metcalf 
has resumed his duties as associate 
county club agent in Hampshire county, 
New Hampshire, after a two year leave 
of absence while he did a turn in the 
Army. 

Roger Harrington, who has been filling 
Bill Metcalf’s shoes, is now associate 
county club agent in Barnstable county. 
He previously served as assistant club 
agent for several years in Pennsylvania. 


ERICKSON IS HONORED — Retiring 
County Club Agent George Erickson 
was honored by the Massachusetts Club 
Agents’ Association at a dinner at 
Franklin Manor in West Boylston. 


for CLUB LEADERS £ 


George is the first Massachusetts county 
club agent to retire. He had 33 years 
as club agent in Middlesex county. 

A large delegation of club agents 
heard George relate some of his experi- 
ences as an agent. The Massachusetts 
agents presented George with a waffle 
iron. 


MAINE AGENT NEWS—Pine tree mur- 
murings from Maine tell us that Lois 
Lyon, who for the past three years has 


been club agent-at-large, has been ap- 


pointed 4-H club agent in Hancock 
county. 
Muriel Cole, former club agent in 


Maine, is now employed in the Travelers 
Insurance Company in Hartford county. 
She writes, however, that she is still 
interested in getting news of 4-H doings. 

Paul Dowe, club agent in Twin county 
and president of the Maine 4-H Club 
Agents’ Association recently attended 
the New England Camping Association 
meeting and the Camp Vail planning 
meeting in Boston. 


WINTER CONFERENCE AT STORRS 
—At their winter conference held at the 
Altnaveigh, Storrs, Conn., the Connecti- 
cut-Rhode Island 4-H club agents elected 
the following officers: President, Robert 
Deming; Theodore Suddard, vice presi- 
dent; and Patricia Pfeiffer, secretary. 

Deming is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut and has been 4-H 
club agent in Fairfield county since 1945. 
During this time he has worked with 
700 club members. 

Poultry and soil conservation are the 
outstanding agricWtural projects in his 
county. He has introduced a dog proj- 
ect—the first of its kind in Connecticut. 

Betty Farnum, Patricia Pfeiffer, and 
Roger Heathers gave a report on activi- 
ties at the 1952 National County Club 
Agents Association meetings in Chicago. 

Arlene Martin reported on the success 
of the New England Young men and 
Women’s conference held at Plymouth, 
N. H. Ted Suddard reported on the 4-H 
vegetable judging and demonstration 
contests held in connection with the 
NJVGA convention in New York. 


CONNECTICUT ADDS NEW AGENTS 
—New additions to the Connecticut roll 
of 4-H club agents include the following. 

Mary Wadleigh is now associate club 
agent in New Haven county. She comes 
to Connecticut from Saratoga county, 
New York, where she served as assistant 
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4-H News 


improvement program. 


years. 


John Lukens, Newton Highlands, | 
Mass., is now assistant 4-H club agent 


in Hartford county. 


FUND PROJECT STARTED — Robert 
Deming and Helen Trepal, club agents 
in Fairfield county, Connecticut, an- 
nounce a fund raising campaign to raise 
$5,000 with which to purchase a county 
4-H fair grounds. 


KANSAS STRESSES IMPROVEMENT 
—At the Kansas Association of County 
Club Agents held at Kansas State Col- 
lege, much time and thought was given 
to the problem of professional improve- 
ment. 

Five possible avenues of developing 
professionally were presented. 

(1) Attend summer school and work 
toward an advanced degree. Take ad- 
vantage of the many scholarships avail- 
able to extension personnel. 

(2) Keep up to date on subject matter 
by reading books, magazines and other 
publications relating to the extension 
field. 

(3) Attend state camps and fairs, in- 
cluding the American Royal and the 
International Livestock Exposition. 

(4) Take advantage of opportunities 
offered by the Kansas Association of 
Club Agents, namely the trip to the 
National Club Agents conference in Chi- 
cago. 

(5) Work to develop a strong state 
club agents association. 


NEWS FROM NEW JERSEY—William 


Davenport, president of the National 
Association of County Club Agents, has 


on WARS | 


F 


- - - Kansas leaders outline 


county club agent for three and one-half 


All this—for just 
1¢ PER COW! 


Spray away insect troubles with 
Gulf Livestock Spray —the spray with 
the activated pyrethrins formula. It 
kills flies, lice, ticks, gnats and mos- 
quitoes on contact; repels horn flies, 
buffalo gnats and stable flies. 

Extra benefits: Gulf Livestock Spray 
imparts no taste or odor to milk when 
used as directed. Won't burn healthy 
stock when directions are followed. 
And it’s thrifty —costs only about 1¢ 
per animal per application. 

P. S. And for your home, get a couple 
of Gulfspray Aerosol Bombs. Just 
push a button—out comes a lethal 
mist that kills flies, mosquitoes and 
many other insects. 


HOW LONG 

should spark plugs last? 
With proper care—as outlined in the 
Gulf Farm Tractor Guide—your plugs, 
in normal use, should last about 250 
hours. See the Farm Tractor Guide for 
pointers that wil! make your plugs per- 
form with money-saving efficiency. 


Cut bother—step up 
efficiency —with Gulf's 


Thrifty Farmer: 
Go Gulf 


For the life of your engine 
—do this every day! 


Dusty conditions ahead—so remember 
that air cleaners need daily service. It’s 
a fact, you know, that an engine could 
be completely ruined in a single week 
of dusty operation if it were not equipped 
with an efficient air cleaner. 

Every day, remove the oil cup from 
the air cleaner and check the condition 
of the oil and level of dirt in the bottom, 
using a screwdriver or handy stick. 
When the level of dirt reaches one half 
inch—or when the oil appears too heavy 
—clean the cup and refill to the proper 
level with fresh motor oil. 

Also, while cup is removed, scrape off 
any accumulated dirt on the wire mesh 
screen, and remove dirt in the central 
tube. 


Caution: Never clean cup while en- 
gine is running. 


FREE: For your copy of 
the illustrated, 76-page 
Farm Tractor Guide, 
just send a post card 
to Gulf Farm Aids, 
Room 1509, Gulf Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


| 1— Gulfpride H.D., the high detergency motor oil protects 
engines against corrosion, rust, and wear. 


2—Gulf All-Purpose Farm Grease — saves you expense and 
bother of handling a number of separate greases 


3—Gulf Multi-Purpose Gear Lubricant, for conventional trans 
missions and all differentials and final! drivers. 
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4-H News 


See The Difference 


Koppers Pressure Treatment Makes 


--.- Club agents in Minnesota 
to have outing. 


been appointed a director of the New 
Jersey Mid-Atlantic Farm Show to be 
held in Atlantic City next December. 

The New Jersey club agents attended 
a three-day workshop in New Bruns- 
wick. The workshops were based on the 
findings of the New Jersey Association 
Professional Improvement Committee. 

They were held on—(1) problems of 
| the individual club, county, (2) admin- 
istrative problems, and (3) camping 
problems. Presentation of new material 
by state specialists was another impor- 
tant part of the program 

At the annual meeting of the New 
Jersey Club Agents’ Association a spe- 
cial presentation was made to John Glass 
of the Distinguished Service Award from 
the National Association of County Club 
Agents. 


@ In this dipped post, only a narrow outer 
rim (A) of the wood has creosote protection. 
When checking (B) occurred (and all wood 
checks when it’s out in the weather) the un- 
protected inner sapwood was exposed. Rot 
got in, and destroyed a large section (C) of 
this unprotected wood. Though in service 
only a few years, the post is well on the way 
to complete failure. 


Now, see the difference Koppers pressure 
treatment makes. Creosote has been forced 
deep into the wood to give thorough protec- 
tion. Although there are just as many checks, 
there are no signs of rotting or termite dam- 
age ... and the post from which this section 
was cut had been in service for 33 years! 


In the Koppers process, creosote is forced 
deep into the wood under controlled pressure. 
All of the fibers, right down to the heartwood, 
are treated with creosote. 

That’s why Koppers Posts average 30 years 
or more. And that’s why you can recommend 
them with confidence. 


MINNESOTA AGENTS PLAN OUT- 
ING—From Minnesota comes the news 
that the 4-H club agents are planning 
a three day outing to be held in May 
at the Sherburn county 4-H camp. 

Fun, fishing, floating, and foresight are 
to be featured. The plans have been 
approved by the state office 

At the annual banquet of the Minne- 
sota State 4-H Club Agents Association 
Clara Oberg was presented with an 
honor certificate by the association. 

Robert Horton, president, Minnesota 
Club Agents’ Association, in accepting 
the appointment made one point that 
we might all do well to remember—“One 
of the prime requisites of being a suc- 
cessful organization is that each member 
must have confidence and the desire to 


To learn more about Kopners 
Pressure-Treated Fence Posts, or 
to learn where they are sold in 
your area, please write to us. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


LOW-COST LEVELS 


for better farming 


PRICE a $38.00 


Model 8020 Plain Type. 


WORLD'S EASIEST, FASTEST 


POST 
HOLE 


DIGGER 


leading Ag schools 19 


® Recommended by 


Real engineering aids 
for better farming... 
low cost, plain and 
convertible farm 
levels. Ideal for soil 


omplete with carryin conservation . . . 499 
tripod, sod, touring, out work to improve it. - End. 
drainage and tile 
ditches. Also for lay- 
> ing out building lots, 


* 


foundations, roads, 
landscapes, gardens, 
fence lines, etc. Both 
come with complete 
illustrated instruc- 
tions. See our nearest 
dealer or write direct. 


Roof Weed Cutter 
FENCE POSTS FOUNDATIONS SEEDLINGS 


PRICE $74.00 


Model 8022 Convertible 
Type, (can plumb vertical 


Illustrated Leaflet 
Free on Request. 


i save yourself time, labor, 
DAVID WHITE CO. Decide now to 


@ TRANSPLANTING MANY OTHER USES 


and money with a Danuser Digger. Its 
simple, one-man operating features, plus 
strong, durable engineering, make it the 
world’s most popular ea drill. With 
augers from 4 inches to 24 inches, it 
digs holes for all purposes in less than 
a minute each. Over 500 holes per day 
reported by satisfied users. 

WRITE for literature 

describing application to your tractor. 


‘ lines.) Complete with cor- 
rying case, tripod, rod, etc. 


389 W. COURT STREET 
MILWAUKEE 12, WIS. 


COLUMBIA SHEEP - 


THE ALL-AMERICAN BREED 


ATTENTION: 
Columbia Breeders and Buyers! 
1953 National Columbia Show- DANUSER MACHINE CO. 


ET FULTON, M uRI 
October 5-6. — 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Alma Esplin, Secretary 
P. O. Box 315 Logan, Utah 


This weed cutting machine has a 
new self-propel unit, and it virtually 
eliminates slippage through a more 
efficient friction drive. A larger pul- 
ley has been added which turns 
slower so it is better synchronized 
with the wheels. 

New literature is available from 
Roof Welding Works, Pontiac, Il. 


Before You BUY! 


See the July Buyers 
of Better 


Guide 
Farming Methods 
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W. C. Krueger, extension farm engineer at 
Rutgers University (right) receiving citation 
praising him for his 25 years of service to 
New Jersey farmers at the annual meeting 
of the New Jersey Inter-Breed Cattle Asso- 
ciation in Far Hills Inn, Somerville. Making 
the presentation is Pierre D. Van Mater, 
Marlboro, Jersey breeder for several years and 
a member of the Rutgers Board of Trustees. 


* 


Mississippi To Celebrate 
Extension Anniversary 

A highlight of the 50th anniversary this 
year of farm demonstration work will be 
celebrated May 5 in Lexington, Miss. 
Here extension leaders will unveil a his- 
torical marker to the first federally- 
sponsored Rural Youth organization, a 
boys’ corn club in 1907. 

This major step in the development of 
4-H club work, which has helped many 
millions of American boys and girls and 
their families, was under the watchful 
eye of the late Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, 
pioneer worker of the USDA. 

Originator of the objectives and 
methods of the Holmes county, Missis- 
sippi, boys’ corn club demonstrations was 
the late W. H. “Corn Club” Smith, then 
county superintendent of schools, later 
state superintendent of education, and 
finally president of Mississippi State Col- 
lege. Closely supervising the boys was 
the late W. B. Lundy, first county agent 
of Holmes county and one of the first in 


This early boys’ corn club exhibit in the 
Courthouse at Lexington, Miss., was probably 
the historic 1907 event attended by Dr. Sea- 
man A. Knapp. 


' 
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CRIPPLE EITHER ONE AND 


Agood part of our woo! crop travels 
by truck from range to mill. And 
from there on oiler trucks—those 
inter-city ones you see on the high- 
ways— continue to market the prod- 
ucts of America’s sheep ranges to 
America’s clothing stores. 

Trucks have made a bigger, live- 
lier, faster-moving market for woolen 
garments of all kinds through their 
fast, flexible servic. Your local cloth- 
ing store carries t atest styles be- 


YOU CRIPPLE YOUR MARKET! 


cause trucks enable it to keep up 


with fashion trends — delivering 
smaller lots more frequently and on 
shorter notice. 

Inter-city trucks, working for the 
farmer, the stockman and the wool 
grower, have given all of them new 
freedom to sell, given them expand 
ing markets in place of the old-time 
limited opportunity. For continued 
prosperity on farm and range, don’t 


let anyone keep the trucks from rolling. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D.C. 
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BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


1208 LOUISIANA © HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 


Efficient feeding programs for all 
livestock and poultry that produce 
“Quality Results at Low Cost”. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS AND CIRCULARS 


HALES & HUNTER CO. 
W. JACKSON BLVD, 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


POSITION OPEN 
IN MIDWEST 


Trade Association seeks Field Representative 
for educational and promotional work in the 
farm structure market 

Farm background desirable—sales promotion 
experience in the farm field helpful 

Salary from $350 per month, according to 
experience, plus traveling expenses—good op- 
portunity for advancement 

Applicants should write to the American 
Zinc Institute, 324 Ferry St.. Lafayette, Ind., 
giving details of education, experience, 
marital and military status, date available 


Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 
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the state and the United States. 


Following scientific methods, 120 boys 


produced yields as high as 120 bushels 
per acre. The majority of these boys ex- 
hibited corn at the fair in Lexington in 
the fall of 1907. Dr. Knapp attended this 


fair, and was so favorably impressed with | 
the possibilities of work with boys that | 
he appointed “Corn Club” Smith as agent | 


or “collaborator” of the USDA at a salary 
of one dollar per year to promote boys’ 
corn club work in Holmes county. 


Vision of Dr. Knapp and leaders in | 
Holmes county established such a suc- | 


cessful pattern that similar boys’ corn 
clubs were established in other 
counties of Mississippi and in several 
other Southern states. 

* 


Irrigation Takes Planning 


soon 


A careful analysis of the individual 
farm should be made before investing 
in irrigation equipment, 
advice from the Mississippi Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

1. Is the soil suitable? 

2. Is there a dependable, 
source of water available? 

3. Is the land level enough to use irri- 
gation without expensive land leveling? 


adequate 


4. Is the farm drainage system suffi- 
ciently good to provide adequate drain- 


| age in case heavy rains follow irrigation? 


5. If pasture irrigation is being con- 
sidered, is there a good stand of summer- 
growing grasses and legumes present in 


the pasture to be irrigated? 


The Hanson Brodjet now makes it possible 
to spray agricultural chemicals during ad- 
verse wind conditions by utilizing an addi- 
tional new principle of application called 
horizontal spraying. Horizontal spraying has 
been recently developed by Hanson engineers. 
It insures broad swaths and effective distribu- 
tion of chemicals even in higher than normal 
winds. The chemical has a minimum of dis- 
tance to fall to reach the crop. That to- 
gether with the heavier droplet size which is 
characteristic of the Brodjet are the main 


| features enabling the user to achieve adequate 


coverage in high winds. Full details of the 
outstanding Hanson Brodjet can be had free 
and without obligation by writing Hanson 
Chemical Equipment Co., Beloit, Wis. 


according to | 


Under average farming 

conditions, Milking Shorthorns 

will give more profit because they 
convert home-grown feeds and 
roughage into meat, milk and 
butterfat most economically. A 
Milking Shorthorn holds highest 
butterfat record in world — also 
highest records’on twice-a-day milk- 

ing! Milking Shorthorns are BIG 

... have capacious deep body and 
mammary development of dairy 
cattle. Their TWO-WAY bargain- 

ing value plus greater saleability of 
calves means greater farm security 
under uncertain world conditions 

Get FREE facta or subscribe to Milk- 

ing Shorthorn Journal. 6 months, $1.00; 
$2.00 per yr.; 3 yra., 65.00. 

AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 

Dept. BF-5, 313 So. Gleastone Ave., Springfield, Mo. 


The FARMER’S 
BOOK CLUB 


Offers you the best new 
books on all aspects of farm- 
ing—practical and theoretical 
—with emphasis on the “new 
agriculture”. For information 
and free list of basic books 
for a farm library, address 
the club at 23 

East 26th St., -~ 

New York 10 


FREE FARM CATALOG 


Packed with values—send today for your 1953 
Trading Post bargain catalog. Over 60 pages 
and home 
Barbed wire and fencing, paints and varnishes, 


of savings on goods for farm 
agricultural chemicals, tools, hardware, house 
hold goods, and thousands of items at ‘‘below- 
prices. FREE bonus coupons and FREE 
gifts. This bargain catalog sent to you abso- 


market’ 


lutely free. The Trading Post has a warehouse 
near you! Your free catalog will be rushed to 
write TRADING POST, 1804Z Bur 
lington, North Kansas City, Missouri 


you; just 


7Trlorvioe FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of some 
Church, Lodge, Club, School, etc., in your town, 
you will be interested in this extremely modern No- 
Knee Interference, Folding Pedestal Banquet Table 
Monroe Tables may also be ordered with Special 
Tops of Formica, Ornacel or Plasticel. Write for 
catalog and special discounts to institutions and 
organizations. 


HE MONROE COMPANY MAP COLFAX. /OWA! 


A Big Month! 
In September, Better Farming 
Methods will celebrate its 25th 
anniversary. Watch for this spe- 
cial issue. 
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Essex County, New York 
Observes 50th Anniversary 


In honor of the first farm demonstra- 
tion founded 50 years ago by Seaman A. 
Knapp, Essex county, New York, staged 
a special program last February 26. 

On this date, the General Electric Com- 
pany broadcast its Farm Paper of the 


At the special 50th anniversary program hon- 
oring Knapp, held at the Essex county agri- 
cultural center are, left to right, Don Tuthill, 
Radio Station WGY; Mrs. Charles Phelps, 
president of the Essex County Farm and 
Home Bureau and 4-H Club Association; Clif- 
ford Harrington, Cornell University, who 
made the presentation in behalf of Director 
L. R. Simons, and Harry MacDougal, ex-presi- 
dent of the Farm Bureau. One of the charter 
members of the Farm Bureau is seated. 


Air from the Essex county agricultural 
center at Westport, N.Y. It was a me- 
morial program in honor of Dr. Knapp 
and the extension service. 

In addition to a brief résumé of 
Knapp’s life, the program also included 
interviews with some of the charter 
members of the Essex county Farm 
Bureau. A scroll was presented on behalf 
of L. R. Simons, director, New York 
extension service, to Mrs. Charles Phelps, 
president of the Essex County Farm and 
Home Bureau and 4-H Club Association. 

The day’s activities concluded with an 
evening program. Highlight was a review 
of the Essex county extension service and 
the contributions it has made to that 
county. 


* 


Fence Booklet 


How farmers can improve their 
fences is the subject of an instructive 
manual recently released. 

The folder describes how a farmer 
can construct a sturdy fence requir- 
ing a minimum of maintenance and 
repairs. With detailed diagrams, it 
discusses every fencing problem a 
farmer might expect to encounter, 
including corner construction, how to 
cross gullies, contour fencing, and 
wire stretching. 

The manual can be obtained from 
U. S. Steel’s Market Development 
Division, Room 2831, 525 William 
Penn Place, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


America's leading spe- 

cialized farm magazine, 
written for poultry farm- 
ers in 41 states east of 
Rockies. 


The exclusive poultry 
magazine for poultrymen 
in the seven Pacific 
slope states. 


For 


for classi 


Now you can have specialized 
help for your poultry problems 

. in the classroom or on the 
farm, thru these specialized 
magazines. These leading poul 
try magazines give complete 
coverage to the many problems 
encountered right on the farm 


or in your poultry classes 


Every month you can receive 
the latest articles on profitable 
poultry practices, including up 
to-the-minute details on what 
should be done during that 
particular time of the year 


Almost half-a-million poultry 
farmers across the country rely 
on these magazines. You, too, 
will find the articles will pro- 
vide handy help for your every 
day use. 


Written for experts as well as beginners, both Poultry Tribune and Pacific 
Poultryman include information on all phases of poultry breeding, hatch- 
ing, raising and marketing. 


Send your name and address for a subscription today .. . the cost is 
small. Poultry Tribune, 2 years for $1. Pacific Poultryman, 1 year for $2. 


Poultry Tribune 


Sandstone Suilding 
Mount Morris, Ill. 


For more information from advertisers circle page numbers on ad index. page 60 


and 
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Pacific Poultryman 
Box 521 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
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Vo-Ag Teacher Should Outline 
Needs of the Farm Shop 


By T. J. Wakeman 


Teacher-Trainer in Farm Mechanics 
Agricultural Engineering Department 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


@ EVEN THOUGH WE have a long- 

time improvement plan for our voca- 
tional agriculture department, we still 
need to submit a well organized list of 
equipment replacements and _ supplies 
for the coming year. 

Frequently, when our administrative 
officials include a definite amount for 
our department, year after year, we be- 
come complacent and take for granted 
that this practice will continue indefi- 
nitely. Occasionally, we awaken and 
find ourselves in the same situation as 
the teachers who never ask for alloca- 
tions until after the entire school budget 
is submitted to our local government. 
Then it is too late. 

If we secure money from a_ budget 
which did not provide for our allocation, 
someone else will be cut short. There- 
fore, it seems wise, and practical for us 
as vocational agriculture teachers, to 
submit to our school administrators, a 
list of our needs for the coming year. 
Submit it in ample time to avoid being 
left out. 


Submit Needs On Time 


We should not be disappointed if we 
ask for departmental finances and they 
are not granted if we did not submit our 
anticipated needs before school 
budget was made up. 

The list of necessities for the coming 
year may include references, office sup- 
plies, shop supplies, new equipment, and 
maintenance funds. 

References in farm mechanics are in- 
dispensable to effective teaching. They 
are seldom out-of-date. The students, 
young and old must be taught that their 
best and most available source of infor- 
mation is reference books. 

Each student should buy at least one 
reference book for school and home use, 
and the school should make available 
several others for school use. Many jobs 
would be done in the home farm shop if 
there were available references at home. 
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Books usually have to be replaced in 
high school farm shops about every four 
years. Books are usually purchased at 
practically wholesale prices through the 
local school library channels and should 
be ordered six months before needed. 

Periodicals are excellent references 
for “What’s New in Farm Mechanics.” 
These periodicals should be subscribed 
to through the local library system year 
by year. The names and number of 
copies of the books, periodicals, and 
newspapers, should be made out on the 
forms supplied by the school librarian 
to expedite ordering. 

Teachers should write to their State 
Agriculture Engineering Department for 


At least three copies of these lists 
should be made. The lists should de- 
signate the quality, quantity, size, and 
any other applicable description of the 
supplies. 


Shop Supplies 

The shop supplies should include the 
materials needed for each section of 
work. The tool fitting supplies should 
be listed separate from the woodwork- 
ing. Supply lists, such as these, inform 
authorities as to the sections of shop be- 
ing taught, and our plan for teaching it. 


The following are some of the supplies 
needed, regardless of the location of the 


TOOL FITTING 


Material Amount Kind Size 
Cutters 4 units Huntington 0 

Emery wheels 2 60—80 grit 1''x6''x5/8'' bore 
Steel 6 sq. ft. galv. 20 ga. 
Bevel sickle grinder 1 70 grit 5/8'' bore 
Files 12 extra slim handsaw 6” 

Files 4 mill bastard 10'" 
Files 3 band saw eo 

Files 4 mill bastard ta" 
Carborundum stone 1 combination 
Pumice stone S lbs. lump 

Files 2 2 RD edges mill bastard 16" 

Files 2 auger bit Fad 

File Card 1 


Material listed is for a class of 20 students. 


references in solving their local prob- 
lems. 

An example of this is dairy barn re- 
quirements. These requirements vary 
from state to state. Sometimes there 
are variations within the state. Thus, 
appropriate local authorities should be 
consulted. 


Order Office Supplies 


Office supply lists should be made be- 
fore school is out in the spring. Some 
of the most frequent needs are envel- 
opes, paper, stamps, carbon paper, 
erasers, typewriter ribbons, mimeograph 
supplies, pencils, sketch pads, ink, glue, 
filing cards, folders, blotters, staples, 
clips, chalk, light bulbs, ete. 


school, including the detailed description 
of one section for a sample 

Woodworking: Lumber, flue, nails, 
screws, fasteners, sand paper, saw 
blades, jointer and planer knives, power 
tool belts, auger bits, spur bits, wood 
chisels, handles, sanding belts, etc. 

Painting and Glazing: Single strength 
glass, putty, outside, inside, and ma- 
chinery paint, boiled and raw linseed 
oil, shellac, turpentine, alcohol, glazier 
points, brush cleaner, paint brushes, 
varsol, clean rags, etc. 

Farm Blacksmithing: Round iron, 
flat iron, sash chain, coal, charcoal, soap- 
stone. 

Cold Iron Working and Farm Plumb- 
ing: Flat iron, round iron, cutting oil, 
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Farm Shop 


-..- advisory committee will 
help select items needed. 


lubricating oil, assortment of pipe, fit- 
tings and washers, oakum, lead, hose 
fittings, valves, pipe, pipe compound, 
clean rags. 

Soldering and Sheet Metal: Sheet 
iron, steel, solder, rivets, Sal Ammoniac, 
clear gasoline, electric soldering copper 
parts, metal brushes, wire. 

Acetylene Welding: Acetylene and 
oxygen gas, steel, bronze and cast iron 
welding rods, flux, flat iron, black pipe, 
goggles, lighters, etc. 

Are Welding: Electrode holders, elec- 
trodes, ground clips, helmets, shields, 


goggles and parts, soapstone, etc., steel | 


brushes, asbestos gloves, welding aprons, 
grounding wires. 

Farm Masonry: Cement, sand, gravel, 
reinforcement iron and lumber. 

Tractor Maintenance: Zerk fitting, 
gasket material, gasket shellac, lubricat- 
ing grease, lubricating oil, clean rags, 
varsol, spark plugs, spark plug gaskets, 
cleaner sand, wheel bearing grease, bak- 
ing soda, washers, cotter pins, nuts, 


bolts. 


New Equipment 

A list of new equipment should be 
submitted each year to the school ad- 
ministrative body. This list usually is 
taken from a long-time buying calendar 
in which you have listed new equipment 
needs by years. Priority of needs is also 
indicated. 

This list should include the brand 
name, the catalogue number of the 
equipment, and all accessories including 
motor, and types of switches. This prac- 
tice is to protect your interests when 
buying by bids. 

The new equipment list may cover 
office, shop, cannery, and any other 
equipment which you may need 


Get Exact Figures 

In securing estimates on all the items 
mentioned, references, office supplies, 
shop supplies, and new equipment, exact 
figures should be procured as of the date 
of your letter. 

It is desirable for your convenience, 
and from the administrative point of 
view to buy as much material from one 
firm as possible. This is done to prevent 
a multitude of different bills being paid 
by the school board. 

It usually is desirable to secure three 
or four copies of the bills—one for the 
school board, one for your files and one 
for the dealer. 

In most situations it is advisable to 
secure the assistance of your principal 
and advisory committee in making out 
your purchasing list for the year.—End 


Rilco barn rafters are delivered 
ready to put up. All cutting, drilling, 
fitting and trimming has already 
been done at the Rilco factory 
The sturdy glued-laminated mem 
bers are bolted together at the 
crown with special hardware fur- 
nished . . 


fasten them at the 


less than a day 


The barn’s half built 
...when you buy RILCO 


Lammaiea. PRODUCTS, INC. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


then raised into position with 
poles and ropes. Steel angle irons 


single jointless member from sill 
or plate to ridge. All rafters for 
an average barn are erected in 


Vertical or horizontal siding; metal, 


wood, asphalt or asbestos shingles 
sill, making a are easy to apply. The job is fin 
ished weeks ahead of time, thanks 
to Rilco glued-laminated Rafters 


The barn’'s roomier, because there 


are no interior supports 


RILCO LAMINATED PRODUCTS, INC. 


2509 First Natio 
nal Bank Build 
SAINT PAUL MINNESOTA 


@ Please send literature 


for farm buildings on Rilco Rafter 


Name 
Address (RFD) 


City Zone State 


ROTARY TILLERS 


Just one demonstra- 
Ayr tion proves M-E! Var- 
iable wher ind rotor speeds 


give controlled soil aggrega- 


*tion in till and cultivating 


- atte u ersal tines are self- 
pf) sharpening, non-winding, 
paws SUArant igainst breakage 
6 mod 15 quick and 
easy p n attachments. See 


and bu M-E! $188 and up. 


FREE 


Fully illustrated 
Write today to 
M-E 323 Marion 
Street, South 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Did you see the 


BRODJET 
ad on page 49? 


BOSTROM IMPROVED 
FARM LEVEL 


Accurate, 
Durable 

and Complete 
for Terracing, 
Ditching, Irrigat- 
ing, Tile Drain- 
ing, Grading, 
Running 
Lines, Turn- 


ing Angles 


Anyone can operate a BOSTROM Level by 
following the simple direction booklet included 
with each Instrument. We manufacture 3 
models; Farm Level, Contractors Level, Con- 
vertible Level. All BOSTROM Levels are sold 
on the guarantee of satisfaction or money 
back. WRITE TODAY for literature, prices 
and name of our distributor near you. 


Bostrom-Brady Manufacturing Co. 


é 

The Bos- 
trom is 
used and en- 
dorsed by 
Schools, Exten- 
sion Service & 
Individual 
Landowners 
every- 
where, 


Membership in the 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
HORTICULTURAL SCIENCE 

gives you 


@ Two volumes containing over 150 papers 
describing the most recent research in 
fruit growing, vegetable production, 
floriculture and ornamental horticulture, 
and processing of fruits and vegetables 


@ Privilege to attend both national and 
regional meetings where new develop- 
ments are discussed 


@ Dues $6.00 per year. Write to Freeman 
S. Howlett, Sec'y-Treas., Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Wooster, Ohio 


For more information from advertisers circle page numbers on ad index, page 60 
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a farmer builds with 
do half his work % 
GIS ; 
t STON TOD. = 
Beats Any Other Equipment 
| 
} 
WAUMEE 
Milwaukee Equipment Mfg. Co., So. Milwaukee. Wis. 


What's N ew 


Called the Speed-Matic, this new latching 
and unlatching coupler speeds up the han- 
dling of sprinkler irrigation systems. It 
locks the pipe from the carrying position and 
can be unlatched from carrying position as 
well. Full information can be obtained from 
the R. M. Wade Company, 1919 N. W. Thar- 
man St., Portland 9, Ore. 


This sprinkler can be shaped to the contour 
of any landscaping. Made of plastic, it will 
sprinkle to the right or left, can be wrapped 
around trees, or used to spray irregular 
garden borders. Made by Andrews Sprinklers, 
6612 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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The W. R. Ames Company, 150 Hooper St., 
San Francisco 7, Calif., has developed a new, 
inexpensive hydrant valve to contro! the flow 
of irrigation water. Full information can be 
obtained by writing to the company. 


‘ 


This centrifugal pump useful in sprinkler 
irrigation system has been designed and 
manufactured by Carver Pump Company, 
Muscatine, Ia. They also have a bulletin on 
irrigation pumps that is available. 


Sprinkler irrigation pipe coupled at intervals with steel wheels makes it easy to move 
from one set to another. This system, equipped with a gasoline motor, reduces labor to a 
minimum. Made by R. M. Wade Company, Portland, Ore. 


This sprinkler type irrigation system, shown sprinkling a new seeding, is manufactured 
by the National Rain Bird Sales & Engineering Corp., Azusa, Calif. 


| 
Irrigation fj 
quipment 


FARM EQUIPMENT 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, 


—“DH-153—Double Your Traction” 
—“DH-C41l—Weed Roto-Grip Farm Tractor 
Chains” 


AMERICAN CROP DRYING EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 

—‘The New American All-Crop Dryers” 

—“American Vane-Axial Fan” 

—‘American Air Floor” 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. COMPANY 

—“Making Paydirt Last” 

—‘New Roto-Baler” 

—‘The Allis-Chalmers Model G Rear Engine 
Tractor” 

—“Power Driven Side Delivery Rake and 
Tedder” 

—‘*New Allis-Chalmers Forage Harvester and 
Forage Blower” 

—“‘Allis-Chalmers Model CA Tractor” 

—“‘Allis-Chalmers Model WD Tractor” 

—“New 6-Foot All-Crop Harvester” 

—“Subsoilers for Model CA & WD Tractors” 

“Two-Way, Two-Furrow, Spinner Type 

low” 


AUTO SPECIALTIES MFG. COMPANY 

—“Facts About the Latest Improvement on 
Tractors” 

—“Revolutionary Wigle Hoeing Attachment” 

—‘The Stopping Story” 

—‘What Every Farmer Should Know About 
Ausco Lambert Double Disc Brakes” 


BRILLION IRON WORKS, INC. 
“How Brillion Makes Grassland Farming 
Really Successful” 

—‘The Brillion Line of Soil Pulverizers” 

—“The Brillion Pulvi-mulcher for Preparing 
All Seed Beds” 

—“Figure It Out for Yourself” 

—The Story of Grass .. . and How To Seed 
It Successfully” 


BURROWS EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
“Free Catalog on Grain Testing Equip- 
ment” 


CLAY EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
“What the Modern Crop Drier Means to 
You” 

—‘The Modern Milking Parlor and You” 

—‘More Milk Through Pasture Comfort 
Stalls” 

“Recommendations Pertaining To A Hog 
Farrowing and Feeding Plant” 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 

—“Grassland Farming” 

— “Practical Plans for Modern Farm Build- 
ing” 

—Handy Pocket Record Book 


CENTURY ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
—‘Spray Your Way to Greater Profits” 
—‘Seeder Questions and Answer Book” 


DEERE & COMPANY 

—Soil Conservation” 

—“‘Hungry Soil” 

—‘*How to Fight Corn Borers” 

—“‘Harvesting and Feeding Chopped Hay 
and Grass Silage” 


DOBBINS MFG. COMPANY 
—“Now ... Only One Basic Boom Will Do All 
Boom Spraying Jobs” 


DRAVO CORPORATION 
—‘Dravo Crop Driers” 


FARMER FEEDER COMPANY, INC. 
“Self-Feeding and Watering Your Hogs” 
“Importance of Barnyard Equipment” 
“Fast and Simple Way to Apply Top Dress- 
ing 
“Broadcasting Cover Crops” 


FYR-FYTER COMPANY 
“The Chemistry and Control of Fire” 


GEHL BROS. MFG. COMPANY 
“Streamlined Methods of Harvesting Hay 
and Making Grass Silage” 

“Forage Harvester With Quick Change- 
Over for 3-Way Harvesting” 


H. D. HUME COMPANY 
“Hume Handbook” 


HANSON CHEMICAL & EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 

“Hanson Brodjet, the All-Purpose Sprayer” 
“More For Your Money With Hanson 
Brodjet” 

“Accident? Heck No! . . 
purpose!” 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
COMPANY 

— ‘The Story of Twine in Agriculture” 
“Land of Plenty” 

—‘*More Productive Gardening” 


MEYER MFG. COMPANY 
“The Meyer Hay Conditioner” 
—‘New Meyer Method of Conditioning Hay” 


MILWAUKEE EQUIPMENT MFG. 
COMPANY 

—‘What Rotary Tillage Will Do For You” 

—‘Second Frontiers” 

—“Gardening for Pleasure or Profit with 
M-E Rotary Tillers” 


NEW IDEA FARM EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 
Div., AVCO DISTRIBUTING CORP. 
—“Tried and New Ideas For Handling Barn- 
yard Manure” 
“Marching Ahead With Corn” 


. we did it on 


RITE-WAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
“Rite-Way Field-Tested Swing Milker and 
Rite-Way Parlor Milke: 


ROTOTILLER, INC 
“A Little Power—A Lot of Living! 


ROBINSON VENTILATING COMPANY 


“Robinson Fans for Drying All Farm 


Crops” (no. 6502) 


PEIRSON-MOORE COMPANY 
“Making Rich Green Hay With Farn 

Driers” 

“Jet Powered Profit Booster for Every) 

Farmer” 

“Hot Profits for Tobacco Farmei 

“How to Cure Bright Leaf Tobacco 

“Wagon Drying Comes of Age 


D. B. SMITH COMPANY 
“Indian Back-Pack Fire Pumps 
“Smith Sprayers 


SUPERIOR SEPARATOR COMPANY 
“How You Can Cut Haying Cost Dol 
lars Per Ton” 


SEAMAN’S MOTORS, INC 
“Benefits of Rotary Tillage 
“Questions & Answers About Rotary Till 
age” 


TRACTOR SPECIALITIES, INC 
“What Every Farmer Should Know 


J. I. CASE COMPANY 
—Catalog on Visual Education Material 
“Water Spreading 
“Level Farming on Sloping Field 
“Win Against Water” 
“Build A Pond 
“Moldboard Terraces 
“Strips and Curves’ 
“More Food From Fewer Acres 
“How to Produce High Protein Hay 
“Handling Manure for Extra Benefit 
“Advanced Farm Practices 
“Modern Farm Machine 


jring Back the 


Range 
“Pageant of Progress 
“One Acre Equals Four Acres modern 


pasture Improvement) 
—“Hydraulic Controls” 


Service Charts—24 x 36 inches 
“Easy Plan for Building Your Own Te: 
race 
“Contour Farming Pays in Three Ma 

ays 

“The Island System of Terracing’ 
“Build A Pond” 
“Strip Cropping Increases Yield” 
“New Life for Your Land” 
“Sectional View Model D Engine 
“For Best Power Take-Off Performance 
“Combine Sectional View—Model A 
“The Saga of Sawdust Sam” (safety) 
“Community Leaders 
“Combine Sectional View Model F-2 
“Hydraulic Controls” 
“Money Crops—New and Old 
“Rebuild Old Pastures and Get Four Acre 
Yield From One” 


MORRIS, ILLINOIS. 


Be sure to check thi. section next month, 
booklets will appea: 


next page. 


HERE IS HOW TO ORDER BOOKLETS! 
1. Print your name and address on the blank lines below. 
2. Place a check mark in the blank opposite the booklets you want to receive 
OR write in this blank space the number of copies of each booklet you desire 
3. Tear out these pages from the magazine and mail them to the HELPFUL 
BOOKLETS DEPARTMENT, BETTER FARMING METHODS, MOUN' 


There are additional booklets listed on the next page. 


too. A completely different listing of 


DO YOU want more information from our advertisers? See ad index, 
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MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY 
“High Quality Forage’ (Individuals limited 
to 15 copies) 

“Offset Disc Harrows” 

“Slicer Hay Baler” 

“The Pony Tractor” 

“Snow Plows & Dozers” 
“Massey-Harris Corn Pickers 
“Cultivating Equipment” 
“Sub-Soil Cultivators” 

“Farm Wagons 

“One-Way Discs” 

“Grain Drills” 
“Massey-Harris Tractors” 
“Massey-Harris Plows” 
“Massey-Harris Manure Spreaders” 
“Massey-Harris Haying Tools” 
“Massey-Harris Combines” 
“Weed and Insect Sprayers” 


WORLD INDUSTRIES, INC. 
“The New, All-Purpose World Sprayer” 


IRRIGATION 


W. R. AMES COMPANY 
‘Roto-Rain Revolving Sprinkler Systems” 
“Perf-O-Rain Low Pressure Overhead 
Sprinkling”’ 
“Gated Surface Pipe-Controlled Furrow 
Watering’ 
“Tow-A-Line 
tems” 
“Lo-Head Surface Pipe” 


*ARVER PUMP COMPANY 
“Planning An Irrigation System” 
“Carver Irrigation Pumps” 


IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
“Why You Should Buy Ireco Land Tailored 
Sprinkler Irrigation” 

“What Land Tailored Sprinkler Irrigation 
Offers You” 


Revolving Sprinkler Sys- 


THOMPSON PIPE & STEEL CO 
“Booklets on Automatic Gates, 
and Ditchers”’ 


Flumes, 


FARMLAND IRRIGATION COMPANY, 
INC 


“Engineering and Designing a Portable 
Sprinkler Irrigation System’ 


F. E. MYERS & BRO. COMPANY 
“Myers Water Systems and Pumps (MS- 


“‘Myers Power Spraye (PSC-53)’ 

“What Eve sryone Should "Know About Soft 
Water (WCC-52 

“Soft Water i” Needed on the Farm” 


THE GORMAN-RUPP COMPANY 
“Irrigation at Malabar Farm 
-‘Gorman-Rupp Irrigation Pumps” 


MARLOW PUMPS 

“Self Priming Pumps For Farm and Irri- 
gation” 

‘Marlow Sprinkler Irrigation Pumps” 
HALE FIRE PUMP COMPANY 

—“Data on Irrigation Pumps” 


RAIN BIRD SPRINKLER MFG. CORP. 
—‘*Sprinkler Irrigation Handbook” 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 
‘More Income Per Acre With Portable 
Sprinkler Irrigation” 


SKINNER IRRIGATION COMPANY 
“Skinner System Agricultural Sprinklers 
For Portable Lightweight Pipe” 


YARDLEY PLASTIC COMPANY 
“Yardley Plastic Pipe Rigid Type M-6 For 
Handling Water, Chemicals, and Industrial 
Wastes’ 

—‘Yardley Plastic Pipe Rigid Type G/P For 
Handling Manufactured and Natural Gas 
and Petroleum Products” 

“Yardley Plastic Pipe Flexible Type M-2 
For Jet Wells and All Other Cold Water 
Installations” 

—‘Plastic Pipe Business Is Growing” 
-“Yardley Plastic Pipe (Rot, Rust, and Cor- 
rosion-Proof)” 


TEACHING AIDS 


THE FAIR PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Catalog Supplement No. 72, “Fair. Ribbons 
and Supplies” 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SUPPLY CO. 
“Nasco Catalog for Stockmen, Dairymen, 
and Specialized Farmers” 

“Nasco Home Economics and Home Dem- 
onstration Catalog” 

“Nasco Vo-Ag and County Agent Catalog” 
(New Nasco catalogs are mailed to vo-ag 
instructors and county agents in June or 


Here is More Help for YOU! 
DO YOU WANT MORE INFORMATION FROM OUR ADVERTISERS? 


If so, just circle the page number below of the advertisements that interest you. 
We will forward your request to the individual company concerned. 


ADVERTISERS IN 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Amer. Brahman Breeders Ass 
Amer. Chain & Cable Co 
Amer, Cyanamid Co 


Amer, Milking Shorthorn Soc..54 Hale Fire 


Great Lakes 
Gulf Oil Corp. 


Amer, Trucking Assn 
Amer. Zine Institute 
Anchor Serum Co 


Hercules 


Intl. Salt Co. 
Bersworth Chemical Co 
Bostrom-Brady Mfg. Co 
California Spray-Chemical Co Koppers Co., 
Carver Pump Co 
Columbia Sheep Breeders Assn.52 


Masonite Corp. 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. 


Danuser Machine Co 
Deere & Co 


Merck & Co., I 
DeVry Corp. 


Milwaukee 


Eastman Chemical 
Products, Inc 2 Monroe Co 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co 7 Natl Ag 


Pump Co. 

Amer. Soe, For Hales & Hunter Co. 
Horticultural Science f Hanson Chemical 

Equipment Co 

Powder Co, 


LaMotte Chemical Co. 


Equipment Co 
Mine Safety Appliance Co. 
Minneapolis-Moline 


Supply Co. 3 White ¢ 
Farmers Book Club F Natl. Farm Book Co 


General Chemical Div. , New Holland Machine Co. 
Steel Corp. 


New Idea Farm Equipment Co. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
(Corona Chemical Div.) 
Poultry Tribune & 
Pacific Poultryman 


Reynolds Metals Co 
Rileo Laminated Products 
Royster Guano Co,, F. 8. 


» Johns-Manville Corp. 


Seedburo Equipment Co. 
Shell Chemical C orp. 
Sinclair Refining Co. 
Spencer Chemical Co. 
Successful B. G. Book 
Swift & Co, 


Tennessee Cor 
Trading Post 


U. S. Rubber Co. 


‘o., David 
Willson Products, Inc. 


Farmland Irrigation Co., Ine 8 Natl. Rain Bird Sales 


Ferro Cory 


& Eng. Corp, 


Yardley Plastics Co 
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July of each year. If you did not receive 
your copy, ask for one today. 


MINNEAPOLIS HONEYWELL 
—‘The Automatic Way to Make Farming 
Pay” 


PHILIP R. PARK, INC. 
—‘Let’s Talk Turkey” 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
—“Useful Knots and How To Tie Them” 
—‘How to Put Rope to Work on the Farm” 


STOODY COMPANY 
—‘Stoody Farm Hard-Facing Handbook”’ 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
“The Story of Poultry” 
-“The Story of Dairy Animals” 
—“Meat and the Mississippi River” 
—‘The Story of Plants’ 
—*The Story of Grass” 
—‘The Story of Meat Animals” 
‘The Story of Soil” 
—“Dairy and Poultry Products From Farm 
to Table” 
By-Products” 
‘Cattle Production & Beef Consumption in 
the United States” 
-‘Lamb By-Products” 
Cattle By -Products” 
“Countin’ Pennies 
—“*A Guide to Better Farm Income Through 
Modern Plant Feeding” 


SUDBURY LABORATORIES 
—‘The Good Earth” 


SUNBE AM CORPORATION 
“Methods and Benefits of Clipping Dairy 
attle” 
“How To Harvest the Farm Flock Wool 
Crop” 

—‘Dairy Cow Clipping Demonstration” 
“Sheep Management Practices Demonstra- 
tion” 
“Tips on Sheep Shearing” 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
“Essential Mineral Elements” 
“The Value of Rarer Elements in Plant 
Nutrition” 


TOOLS 


BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. COMPANY 
—‘Farm Levels and Direction Booklet” (for 
use in terracing, irrigation, drainage, etc.) 


COLUMBIAN VISE & MFG. COMPANY 
“Levels” (showing different models for 
various types of work) 

—Vises (showing complete line for all bench 
vise requirements) 

—Vises (chart showing proper use and care) 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC 
“How to C ut Costs and Make Money With 
Chain Saws’ 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
-*Portable 
Accessories 
‘Portable Power Tools, How to Care For 
Them and Use Them” 


TOOLS, INC 
Guaranteed Power Tools and 


POWER TOOLS, INC. 
“Complete Power Tool Workshop” 


ROCKWELL MFG. COMPANY 
“How To Plan A School Workshop” 
-“How to Start Your Home Workshop” 
“Clarence Riethman” booklet on home 
building 
“Space Limited?” on home shop planning 
-“Build Happiness In Your Home” publica- 
tion catalog 


STANLEY TOOLS 
Stanley Steel Square Booklet 

—Tool Catalog, pocket-size (ists hand tools 
for farm shops and helpful tables and 
charts.) 
Expert Soldering Booklet (Write to Stan- 
ley about their instruction charts, safety 
charts, woodworking plans, etc.) 


WALKER-TURNER (Division Kearney & 
recker Corp.) 
‘Use of the Drill Press 
—“Use of the Grinder” 
“Use of the Band Saw” 
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VISUAL AIDS 


BELL & HOWELL 

—‘*Movies Go To Work” 

—‘Learning Unlimited” 

—‘Free Film Sources” 

—‘Architects Visual Handbook” 

—‘Teaching Eternal Truths” 

—“*Tips on Making Your Football Movie” 

— ‘Tips on Christmas Movie Making” 

—“Tips on Movie Camera Lenses and Filters” 

—‘Tips on Editing and Titling Your Home 
Movies” 

—‘Tips on Vacation Movie Making” 

—‘Tips on Color Movie Making” 

—‘Tips on Movie-Making Tricks” 

—‘Tips on Making Your Own Magnetic 
Sound Movies” 

—“New Voices For Your Movies With Filmo- 
sound 2()2” 

—‘New Voices For Education Movies With 
Filmosound 202” 

—‘New Voices For Church 
Filmosound 202” 

—‘New Voices For Business 
Filmosound 202” 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY 
—‘Planning for Effective Projection” 
—“‘Projection Data Card” 

—‘Color Matic In Projection” 


With 
Movies With 


Movies 


Please send me copies of the follow- 
ing Commercial Solvents Corporation 
insert that has been published: in 
Better Farming Methods. 

—————-copies of “New Antibiotic 
Pellet For Hog Production.” 


DEVRY CORPORATION 

—‘Suggested Bibliography on ‘The Use of 
Motion Pictures in Education’ ” 

—“Suggestions for Organizing Student Oper- 
ators’ Club for the Projected Teaching 
Aids Department” 

—“Re-Using Audio-Visual Materials” 

—‘Suggestions for Effective Techniques of 
Utilizing Motion Pictures in the Classroom” 

—‘Suggestions for Organizing a Functioning 
Audio-Visual Teaching Aids Department” 


RADIANT MFG. CORPORATION 
—‘More Brilliant Projection” 


THE VENARD ORGANIZATION 
—‘Source List of Films” 


RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA 

—“‘Information on the RCA 400 Sound Pro- 
jectors” 

—“Accordion-Fold Brochure on RCA ‘400’ 
Junior-Senior Projector” 

—‘RCA ‘400’ Junior Projector Catalog Sheet” 

—‘Flexibility of RCA 400 Projection Line” 

—*RCA 400 Magnetic Sound Projector” 

—“RCA Sound Products Catalog” 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH 
CORPORATION 

—‘Blue Print for an Audio-Visual Program” 

—“Specifications on Victor 16 mm. Sound 
Projectors” 

—‘“Where to Get Films and Film Informa- 
tion” 

“How to Get Best Results When Showing 
A Movie” 
—“Classroom 

Aids” 
—‘Descriptive Folder on Magnesound Re- 
cording Attachment for Victor Projectors” 


Prepared for Audio-Visual 


Use the Helpful Booklets 
section each month. 
These teaching aids are free. 


Write for some today. 


Reminds Me” 


They're Slipping. . . 

Prof: “What is the younger generation 
coming to?” 

Ditto: “Why?” 

Prof: “I told a coed who came in to see 
about her grades to sit down, and she looked 
around for a chair.” 


Bonehead . . . 


The young man was very health-through- 
diet conscious and was forever boring peo- 
ple with the details. “I drink milk reg- 
ularly,” he informed a girl friend, “because 
my doctor tells me it is a bone 
builder.” 

“You'd better go easy,’ warned the girl. 
“I’m afraid your drinks are going to your 
head.” 


great 


Can’t Believe It... 


A woman stepped off the penny scale. 

“Well, what’s the verdict?” 
husband. “Are you overweight?” 

“No,” replied the wife. “But, according 
to the height table, I should be six inches 
taller.” 


Hurry . 


She: “Sometimes my father takes things 
apart to see why they don’t go.” 

He: “So what?” 

She: “So you’d better go.” 


Help Yourself... 


A small boy came home from his first day 


at Sunday School and began emptying his | 


pockets of money—nickels, dimes, quarters 
while his parents Finally his 
mother asked: 
“Where did you get all that money?” 
And the youngster replied: 
“At Sunday School. They have bowls of 
it.” 


gasped. 


* 


“She just thinks she’s si 
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asked her | 


SUCCESSFUL BROILER 


GROWING 


By Dr. Edmund Hoffmann, Associate Pro 
fessor of Poultry Husbandry, University of 
Georgia, and Dr. James M. Gwin, Director 
of Agricultural Extension 
Maryland. 256 pages 
. answers most freque ntly asked broiler 
growers’ questions. Revised Edition. 


University of 
liberally illustrated 


Do You Know ? 


What are the best 
production? 


breeds for bri 


How much capital it takes to get 
the broiler business? 

What is a good standard rate of qr 

at which to aim? 

How much feed is reauired per px 

of gain for efficient production? 

What are the advantages and disadvan 
tages of using batteries? 

What are the 
success in broiler production? 
What three factors 
there will be a disease outbreak in any 
broiler plant? 


eight 


requirements for 


determine whether 


This new book, Successful Broiler Growing 
has the answer to these and hundreds of 
other questions which broiler growers ask 


Order now . . . Price—$3.50 


BETTER FARMING METHODS 
Mount Morris, Illinois 


Rush me a copy of Successf 
revised 


$3.50 enclosed 


Send Postage F 


Name 
(Please pr 


Address 


City and State 
‘ 
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What 


By HERBERT L. SCHALLER, Editor 


What John Left Out 

3elow is a story, not original with 
me, but taken from a little booklet 
published by the Morton Printing 
Company, Pontiac, Ill. 

Take a few minutes to read it. I 
believe you will enjoy the message. 

“All right! Bring it here!” John 
spoke impatiently. “Can’t you see 
I’m reading? I should think you 
could work out decimals by this 
time——but bring it here!” 

Jane’s face flushed as she brought 
her arithmetic. “I can’t seem to 
understand this one,”’ she murmured 
meekly. Then, after a few moments 
of her brother’s clear but curt ex- 
planation, she said, “Thank you, 
John.” 

No response came from her big 
brother. 

“John, can you stop at Mrs. Nel- 
son’s on your way to the gym,” 
asked his mother, ‘“‘and leave this 
package for Bessie’s dress?” 

“Why — ye-es—I suppose so,” 
John replied. “It’s a block out of my 
way, but—yes, I can do it.” 

“Oh, never mind it then,” said his 
mother, “If it’s inconvenient.” 

“No, I can do it,” and John 
stretched out an ungracious hand. 

John’s father, setting out for his 
office, looked oddly at John over his 
glasses, but John did not see the 
look. Late that afternoon, John 
and his father came up the walk 
together. 

“Sorry, Dad,” said John, “but I 
had to leave my shoes at Drake's to 
be soled. Uppers are good for an- 
other three months—but I’m a little 
shy on cash.” 

“How much do you want?” asked 
his father curtly. 

John hesitated. “Why — why, a 
dollar, Dad.” 

“Well—take it!’ And his father 
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jerked a bill from the roll in his 
pocketbook and half tossed it at his 
son, 
“But—but, Dad,” John flushed, 
“isn’t it—all right?” | 

“Oh, yes, I suppose so,” answered 
his father gruffly. Then, suddenly, a 
fatherly hand clapped John’s shoul- 
der, and his father laughed. “I am 
just giving you an object lesson, 
John — I’ve left out the finishing 
touches to my work. I’m quoting 
from a motto your grandmother 
used to have hanging in her room. I 
thought of it this morning when you 
were helping Jane with her deci- 
mals, and doing your mother’s 
errand. You did what they both 
asked—but—well, this is the motto 
—-I do not even know who is the 
author of it: ‘God borders the 
brooks with violets. Don’t forget to 
put the finishing touches on your 
work.’ ” 

“Oh!” exclaimed John. And then, 
with a look that pleased his father, 
he said again, “Oh!” 

Don’t forget the finishing touches! 

A smile, a pleasant greeting, sym- 
pathy, understanding, willingness, 


‘CORNELIUS’ 


sincerity, thoughtfulness, and a de- 
sire to be friendly—the finishing 
touches to your work. 

The world sorely needs these fin- 


ishing touches to man’s work. Too 
many of us are so concerned with 


our own selfish and personal inter- 
ests that we fail to provide these 
“violets” along the brook of Life. 

Young people constantly need 
your smiles, your friendliness, your 
thoughtfulness, and your’ under- 
standing. 

Be sure that you are putting these 
finishing touches on your work. 


Count Your Blessings 

“Count your many blessings, 

Name them one by one 
Count your many blessings 
See what God hath done.” 

Those are part of the words to an 
old and familiar church song. 

As I travel about visiting with 
people, as I hear myself complain at 
times about trivial matters, I won- 
der. 

Do we stop often enough to count 
our blessings? 

We are the most blessed people in 
the world. We have the highest 
standard of living, the most material 
wealth, the greatest country in the 
world, the most freedom—oh, a host 
of other things, too. 

As you fret over problems, as you 
hear farmers complain of their 
troubles, call to mind the words of 
that song. 

It will do you and your people a 
world of good to count your bless- 
ings. 

Write them out—and see just how 
wealthy you are. 

It will surprise you! 
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For more 


NEW MOVIE helps farmers 
boost their poultry profits 


Dramatizes Important 
Basic Principles of 
Successful Poultry 


Raising. 


Demonstrates Economics 
of SULFAQUINOXALINE 
in Prevention and 
Control of Coccidiosis 
Outbreaks. 


SuLFAQuI 
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Merck’s 16-mm. color and sound film— 
a must for showing to poultry 
men—is available now to 
county agents, extension specialists, 


4H groups, and agricultural leaders. 


The new Merck movie, titled Protecting Poul 
try Profits, fulfills a longfelt need for graphic 
and easily understood information on coc- 
cidiosis. This new film approaches the problem 
from the standpoint of efficient management 
practices. It emphasizes what experiment 
station workers, extension specialists, and 
county agents always have taught: that pre 
vention of coccidiosis outbreaks requires not 
only an effective coccidiostat, but also sound 
management and good sanitation. 


With animated diagrams and color close 
ups of autopsies, the movie shows clearly 
how coccidia attack poultry. Protecting Poul 
try Profits was designed to help poultry men. 
It should impress growers with proved 
methods for increasing profits. 


For details on how a print of this new 
movie may be reserved by industrial, farm, 
or educational groups, fill in and mail the 
coupon below. 


OXALINE 


MERCK & CO., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey, Dept. 7-5 
| desire to borrow the Merck film titled Protecting Poultry 


Profits for these dates (Name two alternatives 


(Please Print) 
Zone State 
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MoLine 


Ls TO CUT YOUR HAYING COSTS! 


VORMANCE TO HOLD HAY QUALITY! 


able, long-life operation. 


GIVES YOU ALL THESE ADVANTAGES! 


Speed plus performance! Those are the things 
you need for better-profit, lower-cost haying. 
And, those are the things you get with these 
MM hay tools. SPEED to harvest hay at its 
peak . . . to do the job quickly and hold down 
costs. PERFORMANCE to give you highest 
quality hay . . . to make your haying far easier 
with quality equipment that gives you depend- 


Take the MM Bale-O-Matic as your proof num- 
ber one. Look at the important baler advantages 
below that only the Bale-O-Matic can give you. 


* NO STOPPING, DROPS BALES ON THE GO ~— EVERY BALE WIRE-TIED UNDER COMPRESSION 
SO THEY CAN’T COME LOOSE * NO WIRE ENDS FALL INTO BALE OR FIELD + BALES SLICED IN 
LAYERS BEFORE TIEING FOR EASIER HANDLING, EASIER FEEDING + FIRM, SQUARE-CORNERED 
BALES FOR EASIER STORAGE, EASIER STACKING * NO LOOSENESS TO CUT FOOD-VALUE OF 
YOUR HAY * BALES MAY BE 30-, 35-, 37/2-, OR 45-INCHES, EVERY BALE THE SAME SIZE - 
BALES FROM WINDROW OR STACK WITHOUT ADJUSTMENT » HYDRAULIC MM UNI-MATIC POWER 
AVAILABLE TO RAISE OR LOWER PICK-UP » RUGGED MM CONSTRUCTION, TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE. 


WITH THIS MM UNI-MOWER 


THIS MODEL 'MO’ MOWER OFFERS ) “ PTO-DRIVEN RA RAKE TAKES 6’ TO 9’ SWATH 
SIMPLE DESIGN, NEW ADVANTAGES 


FORMS UNIFORM, COMPACT WINDROWS 


Advantages like these make it important for you 
toseethe MO Mower be‘ore you buy: Rockguards 
ore standard equip t; one-piece wear plate; 
exclusive Miracle Mowing action eliminates ‘‘rid- 

ing up”; easy attachment, quick connection of 
hydraulic lift . . . all pay you big performance 
dividends. 


For real efficiency in the heaviest stands you just 
can't beat this RA Raker. The 29 strippers and 6 
reel bars build compact windrows even on windi- 
est days. Floating spiral reel is shock-proof. Bridge- 


trussed frame, easy transport. Ask your MM dealer 
about the rugged RA Roke. 
IT’S EASY TO CUT 35 ACRES A DAY ) 6 OS ee 


THIS MM SIDE DELIVERY RAKE 


You cut mowing time, you cut mowing costs with 
™ this pull-behind MM Uni-Mower. Get fast, de- 
pendable action with 5-, 6-, or 7-foot cutter bar. 
Rear-mounting eliminates side draft, follows 
ground contours, gives added safety. See your 
MM dealer for MM Uni-Mower facts. 


It's a Side-Delivery Rake and a Tedder, too. Set it 


as a rake and get fast gentle windrowing. Reverse 
simple gearing mechanism and the MM Side- 
Delivery Rake teds hay rearward. Idler gear is = 
equipment. Your MM dealer has all the 
acts. 

Ask your MM Deal w MIM F irvestor, uni-forage Harvestor 


is-Mo; INE MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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